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ADVERTISEMENT. 

As this little work is ftiU thought worth 
the notice of the public, a new edition of it 
in large odavo hath been printed, with a 
fet of new etchings, as the old plates were 
too much worn to be of farther ufe. — A fmall 
edition hath alfo been printed, as a more 
portable companion to thofe who wifli to take 
it with them, in their travels through Wales. 
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rbe Rev. WILLIAM MASON. 



The very favourable manner in which you fpoke 
. of fome obferradons I Ihewed you in MS. feveral 
years ago, on the lakes andmountaint of the northern 
farts cf England *, induced many of my friends at 
different times to deAie.the publication of them. 
But as they are illuftrated by a great variety of 
drawings, the hazard and expence had rather a 
formidable appearance. A fubfcription was men- 
tioned to me, and the late duchefs dowager of 
Portland, with her ufuat generofity, fent me a hun- 
dred pounds as a fubfcription &om herfelf: but 
I could not accept her grace's kindoefs, as I was 
ftill afraid of an engagement with the public. 

You advifed me to make an eflay in a fmaller 
work of the £une kind, which might enable me 

• See Gray'j Memoirs, p. 377- 
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the better to afcertain the expences of a larger. — I 
have followed your advice, and have chofen the 
following little piece for that purpofe, which was 
the firft of the kind I ever amufed niyfelf with ; 
and as it is very unimportant in itfelf, you will 
excufe my endeavouring to give it fome little cre- 
dit by the following anecdote. 

In the fame year in which this journey was 
made, your late valuable friend Mr. Gray * made 



* Mr. Gray's account of this tour is contained in a letter, 
dated the z4thofMa7 1771- 

" My laft fummer's tour was tbrongh Worcefterlhire, 
" Glocefterlhire, Monmouththire, Hereford fhtrci and Shrop- 
*' Ihire, five of the moft beautiful counties tn the kingdom. 
" The very principal light, and capital feature of my jnumcy, 
" was the river Wye, which I defcended in a boat for near 
" forty miles from Rofs to Chepllow. Its banks are a fnc- 
" celGon of namekfs beauties. One out of many yon may 
" fee not ill-defcribed by Mr. Whately, in his obfervations 
" on gardening', under the name of the New- Weir. He has 
" alfo touched on two others, Tiutem-Abbey and Persfield, 
" both of them famous fcenes, and both on the Wy^c. Mon- 
" mouth, a town I never heard mentioned, lies on the fame 
" river in a vale that is the delight of my eyes, and the Tery 
" feat of pleafure. The vale of Abergavenny, Ragland, 
" and Chepftow-caftles, Ludlow, Malvern-hills, &c. were 
" the reft of my aequifitions, and no bad harveft in my opi- 
" nion : but I made no journal myfelf, elfe you Ihould have 
" had it, I have indeed a (hort one, written by the com- 
*' panion of my travels, Mr. Nicholts, that ferves Co recal 
" and fix the fleeting images of thefc things." 

it 
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it likewife, and heariiig that I had put on paper a 
few remarks on the fcenes which he had fo lately 
vifited, he defired a fight of them. They were 
then only in a rude ftate ; but the haodibnie things 
he faid of them to a friend • of his, who obligingly 
repeated them to me, gave them fome httle degree 
of credit in my own opinion, and made me fome- 
what lefs apprehenfive in rifking them before the 
public. 

If this little work .afforded any amufement to 
Mr. Gray, it was the amufement of a very late 
period of his life. He faw it in London about the 
beginning of June 1771, and he died, you know, 
at the end of the July following. 

Had he lived, it is poffibfe, he might have been 
induced to have alTifled me with a few of his 
own remarks on fcenes which he had fo accurately 
examined. The flighted touches of fuch a mafter 
would have had their effeft j no man was a greater 
admirer of nature than Mr. Gray, nor adnured it 
with better tafte. 

I can only however offer this little work to the 
public as a hafty fketch. A country fliould be 
feen often to be feen correftly ; it fliould be feen 
alfo in various feafons ; different circumflances 



' William Frafer Efq. undersecretary of ftate. 
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make fuch changes in the fame landicape, as ^ve 
it wholly a new afpeft. But thefe fcenes are 
marked juft as they ftruck the eye at firft ; I had, 
no opportunity to repeat the view. 

For the drawings I mull apolog^fe in the &me 
manner. They were hallily Iketched, and under 
many difadvantages ; and pretend at bell to give 
only a general idea of a place or fcene, without 
entering into the details of portrait. 

I do not myfelf thoroughly underlland the pro- 
cefs of working in aqua-tinta; but the great in- 
convenience of it feems to arife from its not being 
fufficiently under the artift's command. It is not 
always able to give that juft gradation of light and 
Jhade, which he defires. Harlh edges will feme- 
times appear. It is however a very beautiful mode 
of multiplying drawings; and certainly comes 
nearer than any other to the foftnefe of the 
pencil. It may indeed literally be called drawing ; 
as it waflies in the Ihades. The only difference is, 
that it is a more unmanageable procefs to wafh the 
fliades upon copper with aqua-fortis, than upon 
paper with a brufli. If however the aqua-tinta 
method of multiplying drawings hath fome incon- 
veniences, it is no more than every other mode of 
working on copper is fubjedt to — engraving, parti- 
■cularly, is always accompanied with a degree of 

ftifinefs. 

For 
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For myfelf, I am mod pleafed vith the free, rough 
ftyle of etching landfcape with a needle, after the. 
manner of Rembrandt, in which much is left to 
the imagination to make out. But this would not 
fatisfy the public } nor indeed any one, whofe ima- 
gination is not fo converfant with the fcenes of 
nature, as to make out a landfcape. from a hint. 
— This rough work hath, at leaft, the advantage 
of biting the copper more ftrongly, and giving a 
greater number of good impreffions. 

Believe me to be, dear fir, with great regard 
and efteem. 

Your Tcry lincere, 
And affe^ionatc 

JvIX'V?""i. WILUAM GimN. 
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TRANSLATION 



LATIN QUOTATIONS. 



rAGi 

39. ON the ]eft of the river ftood a lofty rock, as if hewn 
from the qoarryi hanging over the precipice, haunted 
by birds of prey, 

61. Perhaps you may introdace feme trifling plant: but 
does this compcn&te for want of unity and llmplicity 
in a whole ? 

79. Every man is ac liberty to fill his glafs to the height 
he choofes. 

«o. Glailes unequally filled. 

103. Countries which have never known the plough are my 
delight — wild woods and rivers wandering through 
artlefs vales. 

133. At firft, when the veflel pufhing from the fliore, ap- 
peared furrounded by water, all was terror. The 
trembling animals urging each other on both lides 
from it, occafioned at firft Ibme confiifion ; buc 
their 
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their fears fubCding gradaallf &om die fsuniluuily 
of the objed, tranqnillity took place. 

A fcene of wild bnifhwood. 

Even then the awful genius of the place held the trem- 
bling ruftic in awe. Even then he entered thofe 
gloomy woods, with fuperlUtious fear. Some God, 
no doubt, (though what God is uncertain, ) inhabits 
thofe facred groves. The Arcadians often think 
they fee Jore himfclf, fl^lhing lightning from the 
clouds, when the louring flerm comes forward over 
the lofty woods. 
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RIVER WYE, S?f. 



SECTION r. 



WE travel for Various purpofes — to ex- 
plore the culture of foils, to view the 
curiofities of art, to furvey the beauties of 
nature, and to learn the manners of men, their 
different politics and modes of life. 



The following little work propofes a new 
objet^ of purfuit ; that of examining the face 
of a country hy the rules nf piSiure/que beauty: 
opening the fources of thofe pleafurea which 
are derived from the comparifon. 

Obfervations of this kind, through the 

Tehicle of defcription, have the better chance 

pf being founded in truth, as they are not the 

B ofisprin; 
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offspring of theory, but are taken inunediately 
from tbe-fcencs <^ nature as they arlfeu 



Crofling Hounflow-heath, from Kin^on 
in Surry, we ftruck into thtf Reading road ; 
and turned a, little afide to fee the approach 
to Caveriham-houfe, which winds about a 
mile along a Talley, through the park. This 
was the work of Brown, whofe great merit 
lay in purfuing the path which nature had 
marked out. Nothing can be ealier than the 
fweep, better united than the ground, or more 
ornamental than Several of the clumps ; but 
many of the fingle trees, which are beeches, 
are heavy, and offend the eye. Almoft any 
ordinary tree may contribute to form a group. 
Its deformities are loft in a crowd j nay, even 
the deformities of one tree may be corroded 
fcy the deformities of another. But few trees 
have thofe ch^aders of beauty which will 
enable them to appear with advantage as 
individuals *. 



* This approach to Caverfliaah-Iieufe, I have been lo* 
Ibnoed, icsow tnnch iDJorei^ 

From 
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' From lord CadogaQ*8 we took the WalUng- 
ford-road to Oxford. It affisrds feme va- 
riety, running along the declivity of a range 
of hills; and overlooking one of the vallies 
of the Thames. But thefe fcenes afford no-< 
thing very interefting. The Thames appears ; 
but only in {hort reaches. It rarely exceeds 
(he dimenllons of a pool ; and does not once, 
9& I remember, exhibit thofe ample fweeps, 
in which the beauty of a river fo much con- 
fifls. The woods too are frequent ; but they 
Are formal copfes : and white fpots, burfting 
everywhere from a chalky foil, diflurb the 
eye. 



From Wallingford to Oxford, we did not 
obferve one good view, except at Shilling' 
ford ; where the bridge, the river, and ita 
woody banks exhibit fome fcenery. 



From Oxford we propofed to take the 
neareft road to Roli. As far as Witney, tho 
country appears flat; though in fa^ it rifes. 
About the eleventh ftone the high ground* 
oomnund a noble femicircular difiance on the 
B 2 left; 
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left ; and near Burford there are views of the 
fame land on the right ; but not fo extenflve. 
None of thefe landfcapes however arc per- 
fed, as they want the accompaniments of 
foregrounds. 



At Mr. Lenthal's, in Burford, we admired 
a capital pifhure of the family of the Mores, 
which is faid to be Holbein*8 ; and appeared 
to us entirely in that mailer's ftile. But 
Mr. Walpole thinks it not an original ; and 
fays he found a date upon it fubfequent 
to the death of that mailer. It is however a 
good pi^ure of its kind. It contains eleven 
figures— Sir Thomas More, and his father ; 
two young ladies, and other branches of the 
family. The heads are as expreffive, as the 
compofition is formal. The judge Is marked 
with the chara^er of a dry, facetious, fenfiWe, 
old man. The chancellor is handed down to 
us in hiftory, both as a cheerful philofopher, 
and as a fevere inquifitor. His countenance 
here has much of that eagemefs and Aem 
attention which remind us of the latter. 
The fubjefl: of this piece feems to be a 
dlfpute between the two young ladies ; and 
alludes 
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•Uodes probably to fome wcll-kaown- family- 
ftory. 

Indeed every family-pidure fliould be 
founded on fome little ftory or domeftic 
incident, which> in a degree, ihould engage 
the attention of all the figures. It would be 
invidious perhaps to tax Vandyck on this 
head ; otherwife I could mention fome of his 
family-pifl:ure§, which, if the fweetnefs of 
his colouring and the elegant fimplictty of 
his airs and attitudes did not fcreen hi? 
faults, would appear only like fo many 
diftinci portraits Auck together on the fame 
canvas. It would be equally invidious to 
omit mentioning a modern mailer, now at 
the head of his profeffion *, whofe great 
fertility of invention in employing the figure* 
of his family-piftures, is not among the leaft 
of his many excellences. 



The country from Burford is high, and 
downy. A valley, on the right, kept pace 
with us; through which flows the WJndrufli ; 
not indeed an object of fight, but eafily traced 



♦ Sir Jofhua Reynolds. 
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along the meadows by poUard-vrfUovrs, and 
a more luxuriant vegetation. 



■ At Barrington we had a pleafmg view, 
through an opening on the foreground. 



About North-leach the road grows very 
difagreeable. Nothing appears but downs 
on each fide ; and thefe often divided by 
ftone-walls, the raoft oiSeniive reparation of 
property. 



From the neighbourhood of London we 
had now purfued our journey through a traA 
of country almoft uniformly rifmg, though 
by imperceptible degrees, into the heart of 
Glocefterfhire ; till at length we found our- 
felves on the ridge of Cotefwold. 

The county of Glocefter . is divided into 
three capital parts j the Wolds, or hig^ 
downy grounds towards the eaft, the vale of 
Severn in the middle, and the foreft of Dean 
towards the weft. The firft of thefe traftS 
of country we had been .travdrfing from our 
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^erancc into Glocefterfhire; and 'the rHg^ 
we now ftood on made the extremity of itc' 
Here the he^fats which we had been afceiiid'^ 
ing hj imperceptible degrees, at length brdke 
down abruptly into die lower grounds; and 
a vaft flretch of diftant country speared at 
once brfore the eye. 

I know not that I was erer more ilruck with 
the fmgularity and grandeur of any landfcape* 
Nature generally brings different countries 
together in feme eafy mode of conne^on. 
If fhe ralfe the grounds on one fide by a long 
afcent, flic commonly unites them with lije 
country on the other in the fame eafy manner. 
Such fcenes we view without wonder ot 
emotion. We glide without obfervation from 
the near grounds into the more diftaot. AU 
is gradual and eafy. But when nature work* 
in the bold and fingular flile of compofitioa 
in which flie works here; when fhe raife* 
a country through a progrefs of a hundred 
miles, and then breaks tt down at once by 
an abrupt precipice into an expanfive vale^ 
we are immediately flruck with the novelty 
and grandeur of the fcene. 

B 4 It 
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brfor. u,. Perhaps nowhere i» *°sl»*.^_ 
dJUnce forich. ^„d at the ikmc ""!" j'/u 
terfiTc, can be founj ''"" „d 

>lmoft from one end J J^ i, ^= itwooof 
through the fpa^e J°*' •"?"'' S^^ ■'" " ''" 
reaion nearl/f^!„ "'^ many feag»»^ ^te =ye 

wa, loft inTh^^Jf «° r. '^* "^'t ■ 
were thrown at P'°f"fion of objjf „„ ^d 

over the vaft e^ °7 ^=f°" "' ^"^ ^rA ^^ ^ 
nifhment, befor^ ? ^* "Pt^-t-^^fr K^^K 
t. » -1 *' Could cocC*-^*^ ^tions. — - 

enough to make = , ^-^-*'^'- 

At length we "^^"T ->— . obfe.*" ^^ deta.1. 
o oegan to examine »,efore us 

andtofeparatethevaft immenfit:^ *» 
•■"°P""- ^le along 

To the north, vre looked up th^ ^^^fChel- 
th,eco«tfeof theSCTern. The tow^'*^ "•=<*"■- 
tenham lay beneath our feet, ther* ^ ;^ JP""'' 
taoceoftwo or three miles. Thev**^ MU on 

afterwards confined between Bred^='** <:»' '**'• 
the right, and thofe of Malvern „*» ^ ct ftit 
Right between thefe, in the tai^^* ^iJ: the 
vale, lay Tewklbury, bofomed in «*''^-*«^ds » 
great church, even at this diftanc:^' ,^1 xisK 
refpeaable appearance. A little tcJ **'^r ^« 
but m diftance very remote, we *^*^ f^fi 
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die towers of Worcefter, if the day were 
clear ; efpecially if fome accidental gleam of 
light relieved them from the hills of Shrop- 
ihire, which dofe the fcene. 

To the weft, we looked toward Glocefter; 
And here it is rema^ble, that as the objefls 
in the northern part of the vale are confined 
by the hills of Malvern and Bredoa ; fo in 
this view the vale is confined by two other 
hills, which, though inconfiderabie in them- 
felvcs, give a chara^er to the fcene ; and 
the more fo as they are both infulated. 
One of thefe hills is known by the name of 
Robin's-nrood ; the other by that of Church- 
down, from the lingularity of a church featcd 
on its eminence. Between thefe hills the 
great objeft of the vale is the city of Glo- 
cefter, which appeared rifing over rich woody 
fcenes. Beyond Glocefter the eye ftill pur- 
sued the vale into remote diftance, till it 
united with a range of mountains. 

Still more to the weft, arofe a diftant foreft- 
view, compofed of the woods of the country 
uniting with the foreft of Dean. Of this 
view the principal feature is the mouth of the 
Severn, where it firft begins to afliime a cha- 
racter of grandeur by mixing with the ocean. 

We 
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We ice duly a faiall poitron of it fttetdiiii^ 
in an acute ang^e over a range of wood. But 
an eye, ufed to perfpe^dve, fedng fuch a 
body of water, fmall as it appear», wearing 
any tkUnnlaed form at fuch a diftance, gives 
it credit for its fiiU mag;mtude. The Welch 
mountains alfo, v^ich rile beyond the Serern, 
contributed to raife the idea ; for by forming 
an eren faorizcmtal line along the edge of the 
water, they gave it the appearance of vrtiat 
it really is, an arm of the Jea. 



Having thus taken a view of the vaft 
expaofe of the vale of Severn from the extre* 
Duty of the defceat of Cotefwold, we had 
leifure next to examine the grandeur of th« 
defcent itlelf ; which forms a foreground not 
lefs admirable than the diftance. The lofty 
ridge on which we ftood is of great extent ; 
llretching beyond the bounds of Glocefter* 
Jhire, both towards the north and towards 
the fouth. It is not everywhere, we may 
fuppofe, of equal beauty, height, and abrupt* 
nefs : but fine paflages of Iand£:^}e, Z hav« 
been told, abound in every part of it. Th4 
fpot who-e we took thi? view ov^ the wUe 

of 
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of SeretA, is the higlt ground tta GricUej^ 
hill ; which is a promontory ftrindwig but. ia 
the vale between the villages of Leckfaaita^ 
ton and Birdtip^ Here the defcent cdnl^ 
of various rocky kneels, promineomsj and 
abruptnefles ; among which a variety of roads 
wind down the fteep cowards different puts 
of the vale j and each of thefe roads, tbrou^ 
hs whole varying progrefs, exhibits f(»na 
beautiful view ; difcovering the vale, eidief 
in whole or in part, with every advantage (^ 
a pi&urefque foreground. 

Many of thefe precipices alfo are finely 
wooded. Some of the largeft trees in the 
kingdom, perhaps, are to be feen in thefe 
parts. The Cheltenham oak, and an elm not 
far from it, are trees, which curious travellers 
always inquire after. 

Many of thefe Hills, which inclofe die valo 
of Severn on this lide, fismllh landicapes 
themfelves, without borrowing affiftance fr6m 
the vale. The woody vallies, which run 
winding among them, prefent many pleafing 
paftoral fcenes. The cloathing country about 
Stroud, is particularly diverfified in this way : 
though many of thefe v^lics are greatly lai 
jured in a pi&urefque light, by introducing 
- ■ ' feezes . 
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does not arrive at that dignity, till it have 
performed a courfe of two hundred and fifty 



miles. 



Having defcended the heights of Crickley, 
the road through the vale continues fo level 
to Gloccfter, that we fcarcely law the towtt 
till we entered it. 

The cathedral is of elegant Gothic on the 
outfide, but of heavy Saxon within ; that is, 
thefe diffeient modes of architeAure prevail 
moft in thefe different parts of the building : 
for in fad, the cathedral of Glocefter is a 
compound of all the feverat modes wluch 
have prev^led from the days of Henry the 
fecond to thofe of Henry the feventh, and 
may be faid to include, in one part or other, 
the whole hlilory of facred architedure 
during that period. Many parts of it have 
been built in the times of the pureft Gothic ; 
and others, which have been originally Saxon, 
appear pl^nly to have been altered into the 
Gothic i which was no uncommon pradice. 
A Grecian fcreen is injudicioufly introduced 
to feparate the choir. The cloifters are light 
and airy. 

As 
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As we leave the gates of Glocefter, the 
"new U pleating. A long ftretch of meadow, 
filled with cattle, fpreads into a foreground. 
Beyond, is a fcreen of wood, terminated by 
diftant mountuns ; among which MalTern-» 
hills make a refpc^Ue appearance. The 
road to Rofa leads through a country, woodyj 
Toagh, hilly, and pidurefque. 



. Rofs ftands Ingh, and commands many 
diftant 'news; but that from the church-* 
yard is the mofl: admired, and is indeed very 
amufing. It coniifts of an eafy fweep of the 
Wye, and of an extenfive country beyond it* 
3ut it ii not pidurefque. It is marked by 
no chara£keriftic obje^s: it is Inroken into 
too many parts ; ' and it is feen from too high 
p. point. The fpire of the chiu-ch, which 
)s tiie man of Rofs's beaven-direSied ^ire^ 
tapers, beautifully. The inn, which was the 
houfe he lived in, is known by the name of 
the man of Rofs i bovfe. 



At 
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At Rofs we planned our voyage down the 
Wye to Monmouth ; and provided a covered 
boat, navigated by three men. Lels Itrei^;th 
would have carried us down ; but the labour 
is in rowing back. 
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SECTION 11. 

J. HE Wye takes it rife near the fummit 
of Plinlimmon, and, dividing the counties 
of Radnor and Brecnoc, pafles through 
the middle of Herefordfhire : it then be- 
' comes a fecond boundary between Mon- 
mouthfliire and Glocefterfhtre, and falls into 
the Severn a little below Chepftow. To 
this place from Rofs, which is a courfe of 
near forty miles, it flows in a gentle, unin- 
terrupted ftream ; and adorns, through its 
various Reaches, a fucceifion of the moft 
pidurefque fcenes. 



The beauty of thefe fcenes arifes chiefly 
from two circumftances ; the lofiy banks of 
the river, and its mazy courfe: both which 
are accurately obferved by the poet, when he 
defcribes the Wye as echoing through its 
winding bounds*. It could not well ecbo^ 



* Pleas'd Vaga echoes thro' its winding bounds. 
And rapid Serem hoarie applaufe relbunds. 

Popb'9 Eth. Ep. 

c unlefs 
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unlefs its banks were both lojiy and wind- 
ing. 



From thefe two circumftances, the views 
it exhibits are ^ the mod beautiful kind 
of perTpedive, free from the formality^ ^f 
lines. 

The moft perfe^ riyer-views, thus cir- 
cumdanced, are compofed of four grand 
parts : the area^ which is the river itfelf ; the 
tvoojide-fcreensy which are the oppofite banks, 
and lead the perfpedive; and the fronh 
fcreen^ which points out the lyinding of the 
river. 

If the Wye ran, like a Dutch canal, be- 
tween parallel banks, there could be no front- 
fcreen : the two fide-fcreens, in that fituation, 
would lengthen to a point. 

If a road were un.der the circmnftance of a 
river winding like the Wye, the effed would 
be the fame. But this is rarely the cafe. 
The road purfues the irregularity of the 
country. It climbs the hill, and fmks into 
the valley; and this irregularity gives each 
view it exhibits a different charader. 



The. 
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The views on the Wye, though compofed 
only of xhtkjimple parts^ are yet exceedingly 
parifd. 

They are varied, firft, by the cmtrajl of the 
fcr^ens'. fometimes one of the fide-fcreen3 
is elevated, fometimes the other, and fome- 
tiines the front; or both the fide-fcreens 
may be Ipfty, and thp front either high or 
low. 

Again, they are varied |)y the folding of 
the Jidefcreens over each other ; and hiding 
more or lefs of the front. When none of 
the from is difcovered, the folding-fide 
either winds round, like an * amphitheatre, 
or it becomes a long reach of perfpeftive. 



Thefe Jimple variations adroit ftlll farther 
yariety from becoming complex. One of the 
fides may be compounded of various parts, 
while the gther remains fimple ; or both may 
be compounded, and the front fimple; or 
the front alone may be compounded. 



* The word ampbiiheain, &ii&\j rpeaki'sg, is a comi^ete 
ipclofare } but, I believe, it is coi^fnonly acceptet), as here, 
for any circular piefe of archlteaure, though it do not wind 
ti^irth round< 

c 2 Befides 
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Befides thefe fources of variety, there are 
other circumftances, which, under the name 
of ornamentSy (lill farther increafe them. 
Plain banks will admit all the variations we 
have yet mentioned ; but whea this plain- 
nefs is adorned^ a thoufand other varieties 
arife. 

The ornaments of the Wye may be ranged 
under four heads: ground., wood, rocks., and 
buildings. , 

The ground^ of which the banks of the 
Wye confiA, (and which hath thus far been 
confidered only in its general effeS^ affdrds 
every variety which ground is capable of 
receiving ; from the fteepeft precipice to the 
flatted meadow. This variety appears in the 
line formed by the fummits of the banks ; 
in the fwelfings and excavations of their de- 
clivities ; and in their indentations at the 
bottom, as they unite with the water. 



In many places alfo the ground is broken ; 
which adds new fources of variety. By 
broken ground^ we mean only fuch ground as 

hath 
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hath loft its turf, and dlfcovers the naked foiL 
We often fee a gravelly earth fhivering from 
the hills, in the form of water-falls : often 
dry, ftony channels, guttering down preci- 
pices, the rough beds of temporary torrents j 
and fometimes fo trifling a caufe as the 
rubbing of fheep againft the fides of little 
banks or hillocs, will occafion very beautiful 
breaks. 

The co/our too of the broken foil is a great 
fource of variety ; the yellow or the red oker, 
the aftiy grey, the black earth, or the marly 
blue : and the intermixtmres of thefe with 
each other, and with patches of verdure, 
blooming heath, and other vegetable tints, ftill 
increafe that variety. 

Nor let the faftidious reader think thefe 
remarks defcend too much into detail. Were 
an extenfive diftance defcribed, a foreft- 
fcene, a fea-coaft view, a vaft femicircular 
range of mountains, or fome other grand 
difplay of nature, it would be trifling to 
mark thefe minute circumftances. But here 
the hills around exhibit little except fore^ 
grounds ; and it is neceffary, where we have 
no diftances, to be more exa£t in finifliing 
obje^s at hand. 

C3 The 
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The next great ornarnent oii the banks 6x 
the Wye are its woods. In this coutitry 
are many works carried on by fire ; and the 
woods being maintained for their ufe, are 
periodically cut down. As the larger treei 
are generally left, a kind of alterhacy takeS 
place : what is this year a thicket, may the 
next be an open grove. The woods them- 
felves poflefs little beauty, and lefs grandeur ; 
yet, as we cbnfider them merely as the orna- 
mental parts of a fcene, the eye will hot 
examine them with exaftnefs, but compound 
for a general effeB. 

One circumftance attending this alternacy 
is pleafmg. Many of the furnaces on the 
banks of the river confume charcoal^ which 
is manufadured on the fpot ; and the fmoke 
ifluing from the fides of the hills, and fpread- 
ihg its thin veil over a part of them, beauti- 
fully breaks their lines, and unites them with 
the fky. 

The chief deficiency, in point of wood, is 

of large trees oh the edge of the ivaier; 

which, clumped here and thei-e, woiild di- 

verfify the hills as the eye paflei theih ; iha 

remove 
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ieiho'^re that heavinefs which dlWay^s, in fome 
flegree, (though here as Httle as anywhere,) 
aHfes fl-bm the continuity of ground. They 
woilld alfo give a degree of diftance to the 
hiore removed parts ; whichj iti a fcene like 
ttiis, would be attended with peculiar advin- . 
tage: for as We have here fo little diftance, 
T^e wifh to make the moft of what we have.-^ 
But trees immediately on the Jbreground cabnot 
be fufT^red in thefe fceilei, as they would 
obftruifi the navigation of the rifrer. 



The rocisy which arfe coiititiually ftarting 
through the woods, prodilce another ornahtent 
on the banks of the Wye. The rOck, as all 
othfcr objeds, though more than all, receives 
its chief beaiity ffonl cflntraft. Socbe objeSs 
arfe beautiful in themfelres. The eye is 
j}leared with the tuftihgs of a tree: it is 
imufed with purfuing the eddying ftream ; 
Or it refts with delight tin the broken arches 
of a Gothic ruin. Such objedls, independent 
of compofition, are beautiful in themfelves. 
But the rock, bleak, naked, and unadorned, 
fiems fcircely to dcfcrve a place aittong them. 
Tint it with moffes ahd lycheni of Various 
c 4 hues. 
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huesj and you give it a degree of beauty. 
Adorn it with flirubs and hanging herbage, 
and you make it flill more pidurefque. 
Connect it with wood, and water, and broken 
ground, and you make it in the higheft degree 
interefting. Its colour and its Jhrm are fo - 
accommodating, that it generally blends into 
one of the moft beautiiiil appendages of 
iandfcape. 

Different kinds of rocks have difierent de- 
grees of beauty. Thofe on the Wye, which 
are of a greyifh colour, are in general fimple 
and grand ; rarely formal or fantaftic. Some- 
times they proje^ in thofe beautiful fquare 
maffes, yet broken and fliattered in every 
line, which is charafleriftic of the moft ma- 
jeftic fpecies of rock. Sometimes they flant 
obliquely from the eye in fheiving diagonal 
ftrata: and fometimes they appear in large 
mafles of fmooth ftone, detached from each 
other, and half buried in the foil. Rocks of 
this lafl; kind are the moft lumpiih, and the 
leaft piAurefque. 



The various buildings which arife every- 
where on the banks of the Wye, form the 

laft 
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Uft of its ornaments : abbeys, caftles, villages, 
fpires, forges, mills, and bridges. One or 
other of thefe venerable veftiges of paft, or 
cheerful habitations of prefent times, charac- 
terize almoft every fcene, 

Thefe 'works of art are, however, of much 
greater ufe in artificial than in natural land- 
fcape. In purfuing the beauties of nature, 
we range at large among forefts, lakes, rocks, 
and mountains. The various fcenes we meet 
with, furnilh an inexhaufted fource of plea- 
fure : and though the works of art may often 
give animation and contraft to thefe fcenes, 
yet ftill they are not neceffary : we can be 
amufed without them. But when we intro- 
duce a fcene on canvas ; when the eye is to 
be confined within the frame of a pi£lure, 
and can no longer range among the varieties 
of nature, the aids of art become more im^ 
portant ; and we want the caftle or the abbey, 
to give confequence to the fcene. Indeed 
the landfcape-painter feldom thinks his view 
perfeG without chara^erizing it by fomc ob- 
ject of this kind. 
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SECTION ni. 

xIaving thus analyzed the Wye, and coh- 
fidered feparately its cOnftituent parts ; the 
^eepnefs of its banks, its tna%y courfe, th^ 
grounds^ woods, and rocksy which are its na- 
tive ornaments ; and the bailings, which 
ftill further adorn its natural beauties j we 
fliall now take a view of forae of thoft 
pleafing fcenes which refult from the com- 
bination of all thefe pidlurefque materials. 



I mufti however, premife ho^ ill-qualified 
I am to do juftice to the banks of the Wyej 
were it only from having fecn them under 
lie circumftahce of a continued rain, whicH 
began early in the day, before one third of 
our voyage was performed. 

It is true, fcenery at band fufiers lefs under 
fllch a circumftahce, than fcenery kt k dif- 
fiauH, which it totally oblcures. 

The 
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The piaurefquc eye alfo, iq queft of 
beauty, finds it almoft in every incident and 
under every appearance of nature. Even the 
rain gave a gloomy grandeur to many of the 
fcenes ; and by throwing a veit of obfcurity 
over the removed banks of the river, intro- 
duced, now and then, fomething like a 
pleafing diftance. Yet flill it hid greater 
beauties j and we could not help regretting 
the lofs of thofe broad lights and deep Sha- 
dows which would have given fo much 
luftre to the whole, and which ground 
like this is in a peculiar fnanner adapted to 
receive. 



The firft part of the river from Rofs is 
tame. The banks are -low ; and fcarcely an 
objea attrads the eye, except the ruins of 
WiUott-caftle^ which appear on the left, 
flirouded with a few trees. But the fcene 
wants accompaniments to give it grandeur. 



The bank, however, foon began to fwell 

on the right, and was richly adorned with 

wood. We admired it much ; and alfo the 

vivid 
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vivid images reflected from the water, which 
were continually difturbed as we failed paft 
them, and thrown into tremulous con- 
&fion by the dafliing of our oars. A 
difturbed furface of water endeavouring to 
coileft its fcatlered images and reftore them 
to order, is among the pretty appearances of 
nature. 



We met with nothing for fome time du- 
ring our voyage but thefe grand woody 
banks, one rifing behind another ; appearing 
and vanifliing by turns, as we doubled the 
feveral capes. But though no particular 
objefts charadlerized thefe different fcenes, 
yet they afforded great variety of pleafmg 
views, both as we wound round the feveral 
promontories, which difcovered new beauties 
as each fcene opened, and when we kept 
the fame fcene a longer time in view, ftretch- 
ing along fome lengthened reach, whei:e the 
river is formed into an irregular vifta by hills 
ihooting out beyond each other, and going 
off in perfpeSive. 



The 
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The cfaanRejl of no river can be more de- 
cJfjTely marked th*n that of the Wye. Whp 
bath divided a water-ccurfe far the jlowing Qf 
rfverf ? faith the Almighty in that grand 
apoftrophe to Job on the works of creation. 
The idea is happily illuftrated here. A 
nobler nvater-courfe was never divided for any 
river than this of the "Wye. Rivers, in 
general, purfue a devious courfe along the 
countries through which they flow; and 
form cljanneU for themfelves by conftant 
fluxion. But fometimes, as in thefe fcenes, 
we fee a channel marked with fuch precifion, 
that it appears as if originally intended only 
for the bed of a river. 



After failing four miles from Rofs, we 
came to Goodricb-cajik ; where a grand view 
prefented itfelf ; and we refted on pur par? 
to ey^mine it. A reach of the river, form- 
ing a noble bay, is fpread before the eye. 
The bank, on the right, is fteep, and covere,d 
with wood ; beyond which a bold promon-r 
tory flioots out, crowned with a caftle, rifmg 
among trees. 

Thi» 
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This yie^, which is one of the gnndeft 
Qi) the river, I fliould not fcruple to call 
cgr^eSlly piSureJquc \ which \% fbldom the cha- 
racter of a purely natural fcene. 

N^tpre is always great in defign. She is 
^n admirable . colourlft alfo ; and harmonizes 
tiQt$ with infinite variety and beauty : but. 
flie is feldom fo correal in compofition, as to 
produce an harmonious whole. Either the 
fOTegrpund or the background is difpropor- 
4pp^ ; pi* fome awkward line runs acrofs 
tl^e piece \ or a tree is ill-placed ; or a bank 
is formal ; or fomething or other is not ex- 
actly what it fliould be. The cafe is, the 
immenfity of nature is beyond humaa com- 
pfeiienfioD. Sh;= works on a vafl/cale ; and, 
no doubt harmonioufly, if her fchemes could 
he cpmpreheaded. The artift, in the mean 
dme, is confined to zfpart; and lays down 
hjLs little rules, which he calls the principles 
of pi£lyrefyue beauty^ merely to adapt fuch 
diminutive parts of nature's furfaces to his 
pw^ eye as come within its fcope. — Hence, 
therefore, the painter who adheres ftriGly 
to thp compofition of nature, yrill rarely make 
a good piiture. His pi<3:ure muft contain 
a whole j his archetype is but a part. In 
genera). 
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general, however, he may obtain views of 
fuch parts of nature, as with the addition 
of a few trees or a little alteration in the 
foreground, (which is a liberty that muft 
always be allowed,) may be adapted to his 
rule$ ; though he is rarely fo fortunate as to 
find a landfcape fo completely fatisfadory to 
him. In the fcenery indeed at Goodrich- 
caftle the parts are few ; and the whole is a 
fimple exhibition. The complex fcenes of 
nature are generally thofe which the artift 
finds moll refradory to his rules of com- 
pofition. 



In following the courfe of the Wye, which 
makes here one of its boldeft fwecps, we 
were carried almoft round the caftle, furvey- 
ing it in a variety of forms. Some of thefe 
retrofpe£ts are good ; but, in general, the 
caftle lofes, on this fide, both its own dignity 
and the dignity of its fituation. 

The views yrom the caftle were mentioned 
to us as worth examining ; but the rain was 
now fet in, and would not permit us to land- 



As 
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As wc leave Goodricb-cqfile, the banks on 
the left, which , had hitherto contributed lefs 
to entertain us, began now principally to 
attrafk our attention, rearing themfelves gra- 
dually into grand fteeps ; fometimes covered 
with thick woods, and fometimes forming 
vaft concave flopes of mere verdure ; un- 
adorned, except here and there by a ftraggling 
tree: while the flieep which hang browzing 
upon them, feen from the bottom, were di- 
minilhed into white fpecks. 



The view at Rure-dean-cburcb unfolds 
itfelf next ; which is a fcene of great gran- 
deur. Here both fides of the river are fteep, 
and both woody ; but in one the woods are 
intermixed with rocks. The deep umbrage 
of the foreft of Dean occupies the front ; 
and the fpire of the church rifes among the 
trees. The reach of the river which exhibits 
this fcene is long ; and, of courfe, the view, 
which is a noble piece of natural perfpeftive, 
continues fome time before the eye : but 
D when 
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when the fpire comes direAIy in front, the 
grandeur of the landfcape is gone. 



Thcjlone-quarriet on the right, from which 
Briftol bridge was built, and <m the left the 
furnaces of Bi/bop's-wood^ vary the fcene; 
though they are objefls of no great importance 
in themfelves. 



For fome time both fides of the river con- 
tinue fteep and beautiful. No particular 
circumftance indeed charadlerizes either: but 
in fuch exhibitions as thefe nature charafter- 
izes her own fcenes. We admire the infinite 
variety with which Qx&Jbapes and adorns thefe 
vaft concave and convex forms. We admire 
alfo that varied touch with which fhe exprefles 
every objedt. 



Here we fee one great diftinftion between 

ber painting and that of all her copyifls. 

Artifts univerfally are mannerifts in a cert^n 

degree. Each has his particular mode of 

forming 
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forming particular obje^s. His rocks, his 
trees, his figures, are caft in one mould ; at 
leaft they poflefs only a varied famenefs^ The 
figures of Rubens are all full-fed ; thofe of 
Salvator fpare and long-legged: but nature 
has a different mould for every obje^ ihe 
prefents. 

The artift again difcovers as little variety 
in filling up the furfaces of bodies, as he does 
in delineating their forms. You fee the fame 
touch, or fomething like it, univerfally pre- 
vail; though applied to different fubje^ 
But nature's touch is as much varied as the 
form of her obje^s. 

In every part of painting except execu- 
tion, an artift may be aififted by the labours 
of thofe who have gone before him. He 
may improve his {kill in compofition, in light 
and fliade, in perfpe^ive, in grace and ele- 
gance; that is, in all the fcientific parts of 
his art. But with regard to execution, he muft 
fet up on his own ftock. A mannetjft, I fear, 
he muft be. If he get a manner of his own, 
he may be an agreeable mannerift ; but if he 
copy another*s, he will certainfy be a formal 
one. The more clofely he copies the detail 

D 2 of 
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of nature, the better chance he has of bang 
free from this general defefl. 



At lAdhrrtke is a large wharf, where coals 
are fliipped for Hereford and other places. 
Here the fcenc is new and pleafmg. All 
has thus far been grandeur and tranquillity. 
It continues fo yet ; but mixed with life and 
buftle. A road runs diagonally along the 
bank ; and horfes and carts appear pa£5ng to 
the fmall veflels which lie againft the wharf 
to receive their burdens. Clofe behind a rich 
woody hill hangs floping over the wharf, and 
forms a grand back-ground to the whole. 
The contraft of all this bufinefs, the engines 
ufed in lading and unlading, together with 
the variety of the fcene, produce all together 
a pidurefque aflemblage. The floping hill is 
the front-fcreen ; the two fide-fcreens. are low. 



But foon the front becomes a lofty fide- 
fcreen on the left ; and fweeping round the 
eye at Weljli-Bkkner, forms a noble amphi- 
theatre. 

At 
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At Cold-well the front-fcreen firft appears 
as a woody hill, fwelling to a point. In a 
few minutes, it changes its ftiape, and the 
woody hill becomes a lofty fide-fcreen on the 
right ; while the front unfolds itfelf into 'a 
majeftic piece of rock-fcenery- 



Here we (hould have gone on fliore and 
walked to the New-Welr^ which by land is 
only a mile ; though by water, I believe, it 
is three. This walk would have afforded us, 
we were informed, fome very noble river- 
views : nor fhould we have loft any thing by 
relinquilhing the water, which in this part 
was uninterefting. 

The whole of this information we ftiould 
probably have found true, if the weather 
had permitted us to profit by it. The latter 
part of it was certainly well-founded ; for 
the water-views in this part were very tame. 
We left the rocks and precipices behind, ex- 
changing them for low banks and fedges. 



»3 
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But the grand fcenery foon leturned. We 
approached it, however, gradually. The 
yiews at Wbite-cburcb were an introdu^on 
to it. Here we failed through a long reach 
of hills, whofe iloping fides were covered 
with large, lumpifh, detached ftones ; which 
feemed, in a courfe of years, to have rolled 
from a girdle of rocks that furrounds the 
upper regions of thefe high grounds on both 
fides of the river; but particularly on the 
left 



From thefe rocks we foon approached the 
New-Weir, which may be called the fecond 
grand fcene on the Wye. 

The river is wider than ufual in this part ; 
and takes a fweep round a towering promon- 
tory of rock ; which forms the fide-fcreen 
on the left, and is the grand feature of the 
view. It is not a broad fradlured face of 
rock; but rather a woody hill, from which 
large rocky projetftions, in two or three 
places, burftout; rudely hung vnth twilling 
branches and Oiaggy furniture, which, like 
mane round the lion's head, give a more 
favage 
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favage ;ur to thefe wild exhibitions of nature. 
Near the top a pointed fragment of folitary 
rock, rifing above the reft, has rather a fan- 
taftic appearance; but it is not without its 
eSc€t in marking the fcene. — A great matter 
in landfcape has adorned an imaginary view 
with a circumftapce exadly timilar : 

" Stabac acuta filei, pnecifis undiq; fazisi 

" — — dorfo iafurgcos, aJcifflma vifu, 

" Dirarum nidis domus opporCuna volucrum, 

" — — prona jugo, I^vum incumbebac ad amncm." 

^n. VIII. 333. 

But the moft wonderful appearance of this 
kind I ever met with, is to be found in the 
249th page of Mr. Anderfon's Narrative of 
the Britifti Embafly to China ; where he tells 
us, that in Tartary, beyond the wall, he faw 
a folitary rock of this kind, which rofe from 
the fummit of a mountain at leaft one hun- 
dred feet. Its bafe was fomewhat fmaller- 
than its fuperftru£lure ; and what was very 
extraordinary, feveral ftreams of water iflued 
from it. 

On the right fide of the Wye, oppofite 

the rock we have juft defcribcd, the bank 

O 4 forms 
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forms a woody amphitheatre, following th* 
courfe of the ftream round the proinontoiy. 
Its lower fkirts are adorned with a Hamlet ; 
in the midft of wh'tch^ volumes of thick 
fmoke, thrown up at intervals from an iron- 
forge as its fires receive frelh fuel, add double 
grandeur to the fcene. 

But what peculiarly marks this view, is 
a circumftance on the water. The whole 
river at this place makes a precipitate f^l ; 
of no great height indeed, but enough to 
merit the name of a cafcade ; though to the 
eye, above the ftream, it is an objeft of no 
confequence. . In all the fcenes we had yet 
pafled, the water moving with a flow and 
folema pace, the obje(!ls around kept time, 
as it were, with it ; and every fteep znd 
every rock which hung over the river, was 
awful, tranquil, and majeftic. But here the 
violence of the ftream and the roaring of the 
waters impreffed a new character on the 
fcene : all was agitation and uproar j and 
every fteep and every rock flared with wild- 
nefs and terror. 



A kind 
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A kind of fifhing-boat is ufedin this part 
of the river, which is curious. It is con- 
fini&ed of waxed canvas ftretched over a few 
flight ribs, and holds only a fingle man. It 
is called a fcWf/ff ; and is derived, probably, 
as its name imports, from that fpecies of an- 
cient boat which was formed of leather. 

An adventrous fellow, for a wager, once 
navigated a coricle as far as the ifle of Lundy, 
at the mouth of the Briftol-channel. A full 
fortnight, or more, he fpent in this dan- 
gerous voyage ; and it was happy for him 
that it was a fortnight of ferene weather. ' 
Many a current and many an eddy ; many 
a flowing tide, and many an ebbing otie, 
afforded him occalion to exert all his (kill 
and dexterity. Sometimes his little bark 
was carried far to leeward, and fometimes 
as far to windward ; but ftill he recovered 
his courfei perfevered in his undertaking; 
and at length happily atchicved it. When 
he returned to the Nsiv-Weir^ report fays, 
the account of his expedition was received 
like a voyage round the world. 

Below 
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Below the New'Weir arc other rocky 
views of the fame kind, though lefs beauti- 
ful. But defcription flags in ninning over 
fuch a monotony of terms. Higbt hw^ fi^ep^ 
woodjft rocky^ and a few others, are all the 
colours of language we have to defcribe 
fcenes in which there are infinite gradations, 
and, amidft fome general famene&, infinite 
peculiarities. 

After we had paffed a few of thefe fcenes, 
the hills' gradually defcend into Monmouth, 
which lies too low to make any appearance 
from the water ; but on landing, we found 
it a plealant town, and neatly built. The 
town-houfe and church are both hand- 
fome. 



The tranfmutations of time are often ludi- 
crous. Monmouth-caftle was formerly the 
palace of a king, and birth-place of a mighty 
prince : it is now converted into a yard for 
fatting ducks. 



The 
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The fun had fet before we arrived at 
Monmouth. Here we met our chaife ; 
but, on inquiry, finding a voyage more 
likely to produce amufement than a jour- 
ney, we made a new agreement with our 
bargemen, and embarked again the next 
morning. 
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SECTION IV. 

^s we left Monmouth, the banks on the 
left were at firft lowj but on both fides 
they foon grew fteep and woody ; varying 
their Ihapes as they had done the day before. 
The moft beautiful of thefe fcenes is in the 
neighbourhood of St. Breval's caftle ; where 
the vaft woody declivities on each hand are 
uncommonly magnificent. The caftle is at 
too great a diftance to make any obje^ in 
the view. 



The weather was now ferene ; the fun 
Ihone ; and we faw enough of the efiedt of 
light in the exhibitions of this day, to regret 
the want of it the day before. 



During the whole courfe of our voyage from 
Rofs, we had fcarcely feen one corn-field. 
The hanks of the Wye confift almoft en- 
tirely 
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tirely either of wood or of pafturage ; which | 

I mention as a circumiiance of peculiar value 
in landfcape. Futrowed-lands and waving- 
corn, however charmiiig in paftoral poetry, ! 

are ill-accommodated to painting. The 
painter never defires the hand of art to touch I 

his grounds. — But if art muji flray among 
them ; if ic mufi mark out the limits of { 

property, and turn them to the ufes of agri- 
culture, he wiihes that thefe limits may, as , 
much as poflible, be concealed ; and that the 
lands they circumfcribe may approach as 
nearly as may be to nature ; that is, that they 
may be pafturage. Pafturage not only pre- 
fents an agreeable furface ; but the cattle ' 
which graze it add great variety and anima- 
tion to the fcene. 

The meadows below Monmouth, which 
ran fhelving from the hills to the water-fide, 
were particularly beautiful, and well-inhabited. 
Flocks of iheep were everywhere hanging 
on their green fteeps ; and herds of cattle 
occupying the lower grounds. We often failed 
paft groups of them laving their fides in the 
water ; or retiring from the heat under flxel- 
tered banks. 



la 
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In this pait of the river alfo, which now 
begins to widen, we were often entertained 
with light veflels gliding paft us. Their 
white fails pafling along the fides of wood- 
land hilU were very pidiurefque. 



In many places alfo the views were varied 
by the profpeit of bays and harbours in 
miniature, where little barks lay moored, 
taking in ore and other commodities from 
the mountains. Thefe veflels, defigned 
plainly for rougher water than they at pre- 
fent encountered, fliewed us, without any 
geographical knowledge, that we approached 
the fea. 



From Monmouth we reached, by a late 
breakfaft-hour, the noble ruin of Tmterti- 
abbey^ which belongs to the Duke of Beau- 
fort ; and is efteemed, with its appendages, 
the moft beautiful and pi^urefque view on 
the river. 

Caftles and abbeys have different fituations, 

agreeable to their refpcdtive ufes. The caftle, 

meant 
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meant for defence, ftands boldly on the hill ; 
the abbey, intended for meditation, is Hid in 
the fequeftered vale. 

Ji/ hap^ than, if one fnperioT rock 
Bear on its brow the Iht«red fragment huge 
Of fome old Norman fortrefs : happier far. 
Ah! then moil happy, if thy vale below 
Wafli, with the cryftal coolnefs of its rills. 
Some mould'ring abbey's ivy -vefted wall. 

Such is the fituation of I'intem-abbey. It 
occupies a great eminence in the middle of 
a circular valley, beautifully fcreened on all 
fides by woody hills, through which the river 
winds its courfe ; and the hills, clofing on its 
entrance and on its exit, leave no room for . 
inclement blafts to enter. A more pleafmg 
retreat could not eafily be found. The woods 
and glades intermixed ; the winding of the 
river ; the variety of the ground ; the fplendid 
ruin, contrafted with ihe objefts of nature ; 
and the elegant line formed by the fummits 
of the hills which include the whole, make all 
together a very enchanting piece of fcenery. 
Everything around breathes an air fo calm 
and tranquil, fo fequeftered from the com- 
merce of life, that it is eafy to conceive, a 

man 
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tAin of warm imagination, in monkifh times^ 
might have been allured by fuch a fcene td 
become an inhabitant of it. 

No part of the ruins of Tinterrt is ften 
from the river except the abbey-church. It 
has been an elegant Gothic pile ; but it does 
not make that appearance as a ^ijlant obje<^ 
which we expefted. Though the parts are 
beautiful, the whole is ill-ftiaped. No ruins 
of the tower are left, which might give forin 
and contrad to the buttrefles and walls. In- 
ftead of this a number of gabel-ends hurt 
the eye with their regularity, and difguft it 
by the vulgarity of their ftiape. A mallet 
judicioufly ufed (but who durft ufe itf) might 
be of fervice in frafturing fome of them ; 
particularly thofe of the crofs ifles, which 
are both difagreeable in themfelves, and con- 
found, the perfpedlive. 

But were the building ever fo beautiful, 
incompaffed as it is with fhabby houfes, it 
could make no appearance from the river. 
From a Hand near the road it is feen to more 
advantage. 

But if Tintern-abbey be lefs ftriking as a 

diftant ohytdy it exhibits, on a nearer mtvTy 

(when the whole together cannot be feen,) 

E a very 
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a very enchanting piece of ruin. The eye 
fettles upon fome of its nobler parts. Nature 
has now made it her own. Tline has worn 
off all traces of the chifel : it has blunted 
the ftiarp edges of the rule and compaft, 
and broken the regularity of oppofing parts. 
The figured ornaments of the eaft-window 
are gone ; thofe of the weft-window are left. 
Moft of the other windows, with their prin- 
cipal ornaments, remain. 

To thefe were fupperadded the ornaments 
of time. Ivy, in mafles uncommonly large, 
had taken pofleflion of many parts of the 
wall ; and given a happy contraft to the 
grey-coloured ftone of which the building 
is compofed : nor was this undecorated. 
Moffes of various hues, with lychens, maiden- 
hair, penny-leaf, and other humble plants, 
had over-fpread the furfacc, or hung from 
every joint and crevice. Some of them were 
in flower, others only in leaf ; but all together 
gave thofe full-blown tints which add the 
ricfaeft finiihing to a ruin. 

Such is the beautiful appearance which 

Tintern-abbey exhibits on the outjidey in thofe 

parts where we can obtain a nearer view of 

it.. But when we enter it we fee it in moft 

perfe^ion ; 
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perfedion ; at leaft if we confider it as an 
independent objeft, unconnefted with land- 
fcape. The roof is gone j but the walls, 
and pillars, and abutments which fupported 
it are entire. A few of the pillars indeed 
have given way j and here and there a piece 
of the facing of the wall ; but in corre* 
fponding parts one always remains to tell 
the ftory. The pavement is obliterated : 
the elevation of the choir is no longer vifi- 
ble : the whole area is reduced to one level, 
cleared of rubbifli, and covered with neat 
turf, clofely ihorn j and interrupted with 
nothing but the noble columns which formed 
the ifles and fupported the tower. 

When we flood at one end of this awful 
piece of ruin, and furveyed the whole in one 
view, the elements of air and earth, its only 
covering and pavement ; and the grand and 
venerable remains which terminated both ; 
perfeft enough to form the perfpeilive, yet 
broken enough to deftroy the regularity j the 
eye was above meafure delighted with the 
beauty, the greatnefs, and the novelty of the 
fcene. More pi^urefque it certmnly would 
have been, if the area, unadorned, had been 
left with all its rough fragments of ruta 
c 2 fcattered 
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fcattered round ; and bold was the hand 
that removed them: yet as the outfide of 
the ruin, which is the chief objeft of pic- 
turefque curiofity^ is ftill left in all its wild 
and native rudenefs, we excufe, perhaps we 
approve, the neatnefs that is introduced with- 
in : it may add to the beauty of the fcene j to 
its novelty it undoubtedly doet. 



Among other things in this fcene of delb- 
lation, the poverty and wretchednefs of the 
inhabitants were remarkable. They occupy 
little huts, raifed among the ruins of the 
mona:ftery, and feem to have no employ- 
ment but begging ; as if a place once devoted 
to indolence could never again become the 
feat of induftry. As we left the abbey, we 
found the whole hamlet at the gate, either 
openly follciting alms, or covertly, under the 
pretence of carrying ns to fomc part of the 
ruins, which each could fhew ; and which 
was far fuperior to anything which could 
be ftiewn by any one elfe. The moft lucra- 
tive occafion -could not have excited more 
jealoufy and contention. 

One 
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One poor woman we followed, who had 
engaged to fhcw us the monks' library. She 
could fcarcely crawl ; fhuffling along her 
palfied limbs and meagre contracted body 
by the help of two fticks. She led us 
through an old gate into a place overfpread 
with nettles and briars ; and pointing to the 
remnant of a fhattered cloifter, told us that 
was the place. It was her own manfion. 
All indeed (he meant to tell us, was the ftory 
of her own wretchednefs ; and all flie had to 
fli'ew us, was her own miferable habitation. 
We did not expeft to be interefted as we 
were. I never faw fo loathfome a human 
dwelling. It was a cavern loftily vaulted 
between. two ruined walls, which ftreamed 
with various coloured ftains.of unwholfome 
dews. The floor was eiarth ; yielding through 
moifture to the tread. Not the mereft utenfil 
or furniture of any kinrf appeared, but a 
wretched bedftead, fpread with a few rags, 
and drawn into the middle of the cell to 
prevent its receiving the damp which trick- 
led down the walls. At one end was an 
aperture, which ferved juft to let in light 
enough to difcover the wretchednefs within. 
—When we flood in the midfl of this cell 
E3 of 
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of mlfery, and felt the chilling damps which 
ftruck UB in every diredion, we were rather 
furprifed that the wretched inhabiunt was 
ftill alivcj than that Ihe had only loft the ufe 
of her limbs. 



The country about 7intem-abbey hath been 
defcribed as a foHtary, tranquil filence ; but 
its immediate environs only are meant. 
Within half a mile of it are carried on great 
iron^works, which introduce noife and buttle 
into thefe regions of tranquillity. 

The ground about thefe works appears 
from the river to confift of grand woody hills, 
fweeping and interfe^ng each other in ele- 
gant lines. They are a continuauon of the 
fame kind of landfcape as that about Tintern- 
ahbeyt and are fully equal to it. 



As we ftill defcend the river, the fame 
fcenery continues : the banks are equally 
fteep, winding, and woody ; and in feme 
parts diverfified by prominent rocks, an4 
ground finely broken and adorned. 

But 
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But one great difadvantage began here to 
invade us. Hitherto the river had been clear 
and fplendid ; refleftingthe feveral objeftson 
its banks. But its waters now became ouzy 
and difcoloured. Sludgy {hores too appeared 
on each fide; and other fymptoms which 
difcovered the inHuence of a tide. 



= 4 
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SECTION V. 

JVIk. Morris's improvements at Persfield, 
vrhich we foon approached, are generally 
thought as much worth a traveller's notice 
as any thing on the banks of the Wye. 
We puflied on fliore clofe under his rocks j 
and the tide being at ebb, we landed with 
fome difficulty on an ouzy beach. One of 
our bargemen, who knew the place, ferved 
as a guide ; and under his condud we climed 
the fteep by an eafy regular zig-zag. 

The eminence on vvhich we fiood (one 
of thofe grand eminences which overlooks 
the Wye) is an intermixture of rock and 
wood, and forms, in this place, a concave 
femicircle, fweeping round in a fegment of 
two miles. The river winds under it ; and 
the fcenery, of courfe, is ftiewn in various 
direftions. The river itfelf, indeed, as we 
juft obferved, is charged with the impurities 
of the foil it wafhes ; and when it ebbs its 
verdant banks become flopes of mud : but 

if 
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if we except tUefe diCkd-wantages, tlie fituadon 
of PerefieU is noble. 

Little indeed was left for improvcineTit, 
but to open walks and views through thje^ ^"^^ 
wood, to the various ohjedts around then^ 
,0 thofe chiefly of the etninence on whic^k* 
we ftood. All this the ingenious proprietcC^ 
hath done with great judgment ; and hat^wV 
Ihewn his i»ck., hxs woods, and his precOV 
pice., under vanous forms, and to greC\ 
advanuge. Som«,mes a hroad fa.e of roc^^ 
U prefented ftj«=t..„g ^^ ^ ^^^ /pae^C^ 

like the wall, of a cxtadel. Sometime, it >C\ 
broken by ;"«"=««£ trees. In other pa^^^^ 
the rocks nf. above the wood,; a li«///C>^ X" 
.her they fink belo^ them-, fomctima, th^^CV 
„.feenthrongh them; »„d fom«i,n« c.=^V^ 
ferie. of rock, appears rifmg above anorter^V 
and though many of thefe oljeSs are repe..^ V^ 
edly feen, yet feen from d-g-„,„t ftadon,,^ 

"' "?he""iol"°'"P*"^"-". *=^ '^^^ 
„w. The '"Oditig of the p4cVpV°= is ,h. 
„>.g,c.l&cretl>y Which all thrfe ^"=^<i"fe 
fcenes are produce^. ^'* ^ 

We cannot, h^^ . e ' ^a. 

r Ti, ^e^". call tl»"' vtew^' 
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them as charaderiftic j or they do not fall 
into fuch compontion, as would appear to 
advantage on canvas. But they are extremely 
romantic, and give a loofe to the moft pleating 
riot of imagination. 

Thefc views are chiefly fliewn from dif- 
ferent ftands in a clofe walk carried along 
the brow of the precipice. It would be invi* 
dious perhaps to remark a degree of tedi- 
oufnefs in this walk, and too much famenefs 
in many of its parts ; notwithllanding the 
general variety which enlivens them : but 
the intention probably is not yet complete; 
and many things are meant to be hid, which 
are now too profufely fliewn *. 

Having feen every thing on this fide of 
the hill, we found we had feen only half 
the beauties of Persfield, and purfued a vralk 
which led us over the ridge of the eminence 
to the oppofite fide. Here the ground 
depofiting its wild appearance, afliimes a 
more civilized form. It confifts of a great 



* As it is man^ yean fince thefe remarks were made, 
fivcnd alterations have probably, ilnce that time, talcec 
place. 



variety 
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variety of lawns, intermixed with wood and 
rock ; and, though it often rifes and falls, yet 
it defcends without any violence into the 
country beyond it 

The views on this fide are not the romantic 
fteeps of the Wye ; but though of another 
fpecies, they are equally grand. They are 
chiefly diftances, confifting of the vaft waters 
of the Severn, here an arm of the fea, 
bounded by a remote country j of the mouth 
of the Wye entering the Severn j and of the 
town of Chepftow, and its caftle and abbey. 
Of all thefe diftant ohjeGts an admirable ufe 
is made ; and they are fliewn, (as the rocks 
of the Wye were on the other fide,) fome- 
times in parts, and fometimes altogether. 
In one fliation we had the fcenery of both 
fides of the hill at once. 

It is a pity the ingenious embelliflier of 
thefe fcenes could not have been fatisfied 
with the grand beauties of nature which 
he commanded. The flirubberies he has 
introduced in this part of his improvements, 
I fear, will rather be efteemed paltry. As 
the embellilhments of a houfe, or as the 
ornaments of little fcenes which have nothing 
better to recommend them, a few flowering 
ihrubs 
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flirubs artfully compofed may have their ele- 
gance and beauty ; but in fcenes like this, they 
are only iplendid patches, which injure the 
grandeur and fimplicity of the whole. 

- — Fortafle cnpreffum 

Scis (imulare: quid hoc.' 

' Sit quidvis fimplex duntaiat et unum. 

It is not the fhrub which offends ; it is the 
formal introduElion of it. Wild underwood 
may be an appendage of the grandeft fcene : 
it is a beautiful appendage. A bed of violets 
or lilies may enamel the ground with pro- 
priety at the root of an oak; but if you in- 
troduce them artificially in a border, you in- 
troduce a trifling formality, and difgrace the 
noble objeft you wifh to adorn. 

From the fcenes of Persfield we walked 
to Chepftow, our barge drawing too much 
water to pafs the fhallows till the return of 
the tide. In this walk we wiflied for more 
time than we could command, to examine 
the romantic fcenes which furrounded us ; 
but we were obliged to return that evening 
to Monmouth. 

The 
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The road, at firll, affords beautiful difUnt 
views of thofe woody hills which had ea- 
tertained us on the banks of the Wye ; and 
which appeared to as much advantage when 
conneded with the country, as they had al- 
ready done in union with the river : but the 
country foon lofes its pidurefque form, and 
afliimes a bleak unpleafant wildnefs. 



About feven miles from Chepftow, we had 
an cxtenfive view into Wales, bounded by 
mountains very remote. But this view, 
though much celebrated, has little, except 
the grandeur of extenfion, to recommend it. 
And yet it is poffible, that in fome lights it 
may be very pifturefque ; and that we might 
only have had the misfortune to fee it in an 
unfavourable one. Different lights make fo 
great a change even in the ampofitim of 
landfcape, at leall in the apparent compofition 
of it, that they create a fccne perfedly new. 
In diflance, efpecially, this is the cafe. I^Us 
and vallies may he deranged ; awkward ab- 
ruptnefles 
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ruptneRes and hollows introduced; and the 
efleffc of woods and cafUes, and all the orna- 
mental detail of a country loft. On the other 
hand, thefe ingredients of landfcape may in 
reality be awkwardly introduced ; yet through 
the magical influence af lights they may be al- 
tered, foftened, and rendered pleafmg. 

In a mountainous country particularly, I 
have often feen, during the morning hours, a 
range of hills rearing their fummits, in iU-dif- 
pofed fantaftic ihapes. In the afternoon, all 
this incorrefl rudenefs hath been removed ; 

' and each mis-ihapen fummit hath foftened 
beautifully into fome pleafing form. 

The different feafons of the year alfo pro- 
duce the lame effeft. When the fun rides 
high in fummer, and when, in the lame 
meridian, he juft Ikirts the horizon in winter, 
he forms the mountain-tops, and indeed the 
whole face of a country into very different 

• appearances. 

Fogs alfo vary a diftant country as much 
as light, foftening the harfh features of land- 
fcape ; and fpreading over them a beautiful 
grey harmonizing tint. 

We 
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We remark farther on this fabjed, that 
fcarcely any landfcape will ftand the teft of 
different lights. Some fearching ray, as the 
fun veers round, will expofe its defeflis. And 
hence it is, that almoll every landfcape is feen 
heft \xn6.tx fome peculiar illumination — either 
of an evening or of a morning, or, it may be, 
of a meridian fun. 



During many miles we kept upon the 
heights ; and, through a long and gentle 
defcent, approached Monmouth. Before we 
reached it we were benighted ; but as far as 
we could judge of a country through the 
grey obfcurity of a fummer-evening, this 
feemed to abound with many beautiful 
woody vallies among the hills, which we 
defcended. A light of this kind, though 
not fo favorable to landfcape, is very fa- 
vorable to the imagination. This adlive 
power embodies half-formed images, which 
it rapidly combines; and often compofes 
landfcapes, perhaps more beautiful, if the 
imagination be well-ftored, than any that 
can be found in Nature herfelf. 'They 
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are formed indeed from Nature— from the 
mod beautiful of her fceoes ; and having 
been treafured up in the memory, are called 
into thefe fanciful creations by fome diftanc 
refemblances which ftrike the eye in the 
multiplicity of dubious furfaces that fioat 
before it. 
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SECTION VI. 

JT.AVING thus navigated the Wye between 
Rofs and Chepftow, we had fuch pleafing 
accounts of its beautiful fcenery above Rofs, 
that if our time had permitted, we could have 
wlfhed to have explored it. 

A journal, however, fell into my hands 
(fmce the firft edition of this book was priuted) 
of a tour to the fource of the Wye ; and 
thence through the midland counties of Wales ; 
which I Ihall put into a little form ; and 
making a few pi£turefque remarks, which the 
fubjeft may occafionally fuggeft^ ihall infert 
for the benefit of thofe who may have more 
time than we had. 



From Rofs to Hereford the great road 
leaves the river, which is hardly once feen. 
But it is not probable that much is loft; 
for the whole country here has a tame ap- 
pearance. 

F 2 The 
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The cathedral of Hereford confifts, in many 
parts, of rich Gothic. The weft-front is fall- 
ing laft to decay, and is every year receiving 
more the form of a fine ruin *. 

At Hereford we again meet the Wye ; of 
which we have feveral beautiful views from 
the higher grounds. The road now follows 
the courfe of the river to the Hay ; winding 
along its northern banks. 

About fix miles from Hereford, and but 
littla out of the road, ftands Foxley. The 
form of the grounds about it, and the beau- 
tiful woods that furround it, are faid to be 
worth feeing. My journalift fays it contains 
a choice colledlion of piQures ; and fome 
good drawings of landfcape by the late Mr. 
Price, 

The ruins of Bradwardine-caftle appear foon 
in view; though but little of them remains. 
At a bridge near them you crofs the Wye, 
and now traverfe the fouth-fide of the river. 
The country, which had been greatly varied 
before, begins now to form bolder fwells. 
Among thefe Mirebich-hiU, which rifes full in 



' A rubfcripdon, I hexr, is now opened to repair it. 

front, 
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front, continues fbme time before the eye, as- 
a confiderable obje^^ 

Leaving Witney-bridge on the right, you 
ftill.continue your courfe along the foutheni" 
bank of the river, and come foon in view of 
the ruins of Clyffbrd-caftle ; where tradition 
informs us the celebrated Rofamond fpent her 
early life. 



Soon after you arrive at the Hay, a town 
plealantly feated on the Wye. It was for- 
merly a Roman ftation, and was long after- 
wards confidered as a place of great flrength, 
being defended by a cafUe and lofty walls, 
till Owen Glendouer laid it in aihes in one 
of thofe expeditions in which he drove Harry 
Bolingbroke 

thricefrom the banks of Wye, 

And fandy-bottomed Severn — 

If you have time to make a little excurfion, 
you will find, about half way between the 
Hay and Abergavenny, the ruins of Llantony- 
priory. Dugdale defcribes it, in his Monafti- 
con, as a fcene richly adorned with wood. 
But Dugdale lived a century ago ; which is a 
p 3 ten» 
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term that will produce or deftroy the findl 
fcenery. It has had the latter effed here, for 
the woode about Llantony-priory are now 
totally deftroyed ; and the ruin is wholly 
naked and defolate. 



After this excurfion you return again to 
the Hay, and continue your route to Bualt, 
ftill on the fouth-fide of the river. 

On the north-fide, about four miles beyond 
the Hay, ftands Maeilough, the ancient feat 
of the Howarths. The houfe fliewa the 
negledl of its pofieffor ; though the fituation 
is in its kind perhaps one of the fineft in 
"Wales. The view from the hall-door is 
fpoken of as wonderfully amufing. A lawn 
extends to the river; which encircles it with 
a curve, at the diftance of half a mile. The 
banks are enriched with various objefls; 
among which, two bridges, with winding 
roads, and the tower of Glaftiury-church, 
furrounded by a wood, are confpicuous. A 
diftant country equally enriched, fills the re- 
mote parts of the landfcape, whicli is terminated 
by mountains. One of the bridges in this 
view, that at Glafbury, is remarkably light 

and 
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and elegant, confifting of fereral arches.—- 
How thefe various objefis are brought to- 
gether I know no^ I fhould fear there are 
too many of them. 



As you continue your route to Bualt, the 
country grows grander and more pifturefque. 
The valley of the Wye becomes contrafted, 
and the road runs at the bottom, along the 
edge of the water. 

It is poffible, I think, the Wye may in this 
place be more beautiful than in any other 
part of its courfe. Between Rofs and Chep- - 
ftow, the grandeur and beauty of its banks 
are its chief praife. The river it/elf has no 
other merit than that of a winding furface of 
linooth water. But here, added to the fame 
decoration from its banks, the Wye itfelf af- 
fumes a more beautiful chara£ler ; pouring 
over fhelving rocks, and forming itfelf into 
eddies and cafcades, which a folemn parading 
llream through a flat channel cannot ex- 
hibit. 

An additional merit alfo accrues to fuch a 

river from the different forms it aflumes, ac- 

. cording to the fulnefs 'or emptinefs of the 

V 4 llream. 
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ftream. There are rocks of all fhapes and 
fizes, which cootinuatly vary the appearance 
of the water as it nilhes over or plays among 
them ; fo that fuch a river, to a pidurefque 
eye, is a continued fund of new cntertun- 
ment. 

The Wye alfo, in this part of its courfe, 
ftill receives farther beauty from the woods 
which adorn its banks, and which the navi- 
gation of the river, in its lower reaches, for- 
bids. Here the whole is perfedly rural and 
unincumbered. Even a boat, I believe, is 
never feen beyond the Hay. The boat itfelf 
might be an ornament ; but we fliould be 
forry to exchange it for the beauties of fuch 
a river as wilt not fufier a boat. 

Some beauties, however, the fmooth river 
poiTcfles above the rapid one. In the latter 
you cannot have thofe reflexions which are 
fo ornamental to the former : nor can you 
have in the rapid river the opportunity of 
contemplating the grandeur of its banks from 
the furface of the water, unlefs indeed the 
road winds clofe along the river at the bot- 
tom, when perhaps you may fee them with 
additional advantage. 

The 
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The foundation of thefe criticifms on 
fmootb and agitated water. U this: Trhen 
:WateT is exhibited in ^nali quantities it wants 
the agitation of a torrent, a cafcade, or fome 
other adventitious circumftance to g^ve it 
confequence ; but when it is fprcad out ia 
the reach of fome capital river ^ in a /*(*, or 
■an arm of the fea^ it is then able to fupport 
its own dignity : in the former cafe it aims 
at beauty ; in the latter at grandeur. Now 
the Wye has in no part of its couife a quan- 
tity of water fufiicient to give it any great 
degree of grandeur ; fo that of confequence 
the fmootb part muft, on. the whole, yield 
to the more agitated^ which poflefies more 
beauty. 



In this wild enchanting country ftands 
Llangoed, the houfe of Sir Edward Wil- 
liams. It is adorned, like the houfe at 
Foxley, with woods and playing grounds j 
but is a fcene totally different. Here, how- 
ever, the trees are finer than thofe at Foxley j 
and, when examined as individuals, appear 
to great advantage ; though my journalift has 
heard 
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heard that fbme c^ the beft of them have 
lately been cut down. 

The road ftill continues through the fame 
Ixautiful country along the banks of the 
Wye ; and in a few miles farther brings you 
tx) Bualt. This town is feated in a pleafant 
vale ifutrounded with woods. 



A little, beyond Bualt, where the river 
Irvon falls into the Wye, is a field, where, 
tradition fays, Llewellin, the laft prince of 
Wales, was put to death. Some hiflorians 
lay he was killed in battle ; but the tradi- 
tional account of his being killed near Bualt 
feems more probable, and that he fell by 
the hands of an aflaflin. When Edward 
invaded W^les, Llewellin had entrenched 
Hmfelf in the faftnefles of Snowden. Here 
he might probably have foiled his adveriary ; 
but fome of his troops having been fuccefeful 
againft the Earl of Surrey, one of Edward's 
generals, Llewellin came down from his 
ftrong holds, with the hope of improving 
his advantage, and ofiered Edward battle. 
Llewellin was totally routed ; and, in his flight 

into 
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into Glamorganfhire, Jlept, the night before 
he was murdered, at Llechryd, which la now 
a farm-houfe. Here the farrier who (hod hia 
faorfe knew him under his difguife, and be- 
trayed him to the people of Buah, who put 
him. to death ; and are to this day ftigma- 
tized with the name of Brad wyr y Bualbt, 
the traitors of Bualt> 

At Bualt you crofs the Wye again, and 
now purfue your rout along the north-fide of 
the river. The fame grand fcenery continues, 
lofty banks, woody vales, a rocky channel, 
and a rapid Aream. 



Soon after you come to the fulphureoua 
fprings of Llanydritidod, which you leave on 
the right ; and croffing the river Ithon, reach 
Rhaader, a town about thirteen miles beyond 
Bualt. — To a Welfliman the appearance of- 
the Wye at Rbaader need not be defcribed. 
The word fignifies a waterfall. There is no 
cafcade indeed of confequence near the place ; 
but the river being pent up within clofe rocky 
banks, and the channel being fteep, the whole 
is a fucceflion of waterfalls. 

As 
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As you leave Rhaader you begin to ap- 
proach the fources of the Wye. But the 
river having not yet attained its chirf fupplies, 
is rather infignificant; and as the country 
becomes wilder and more mountainous, the 
fcenery of the river is now di/pr<^rtiomd. 
There is not a fufficiency of water in the land- 
fcape to balance the land. 



Llangerig, which is about twelve miles from 
Rhaader, is the laft village you iind oa the 
banks of the Wye. Soon after all figns of 
inhabitancy ceafe. Yon begin to afcend the 
^irts of Plinlimmon ; and after rifing gra- 
dually about ten miles from Llangerig, you 
arrive at the fources of a river, which through 
a courfe of fo many leagues hath afforded you 
fo much entertainment. 



It is a fingular circumflance, that within 
a quarter of a mile of the well-bead of the 
Wye, arifes the Severn. The two fprings 
are nearly alike ; but the fortunes of rivers, 

like 
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like thofe of men, are owing to various litde 
arcUmftances, of which they take the advaa- 
tage in the early parts of their courfe. The 
Severn meeting with a tra<El of ground rifing 
on the right, foon after it leaves Plinlimmon, 
receives a pu(h towards the north-eaft. ■ In 
this diredion it continues its courfe to ShrewJ^ 
bury. There, taking the advantage of other 
circumftances, it makes a turn to the fouth- 
eaft. Afterwards, fiill meeting with favor- 
able opportunities, it fuccefsfully improves 
them ; enlarging its circle ; fweeping from 
one country to another ; receiving large ac- 
ceflions everywhere of wealth and grandeur; 
till at length, with a full tide, it enters the 
ocean under the charafter of an arm of the 
fea. — In the meantime the Wye, meeting 
with no opportunities of any confcquence to 
improve its fortunes, never makes any figure 
as a capital river; and at length becomes 
fubfervient to that very Severn, whofe birth 
and early fetting out in life were exaftly 
fimilar to its own. — Between thefe two rivers 
is comprehended a diftri£t, confining of great 
part of the counties of Montgomery, Radnor, 
Salop, Worcefter, Hereford, and Glocefter : 
. . of 
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of the laft county only that beautiful portion 
which forms the foreft of Dean. 

The country about Plinlimmon, vaft, wild, 
and unfurnilhed, is neither adorned with 
accompaniments to be a fcene of beauty ; 
nor affords the materials of a fcene of gran- 
deur.— Though grandeur confifts in fimpli- 
city, it muft take fome form of land/cape ; 
otherwife it is a ftiapclefs wafte ; monftrous 
without proportion. — ^As there is nothing 
therefore in thefe inhofpitable regions to de- 
tain you long, and no refreihment to be had, 
except a draught of pure water from the 
fountains of the Wye, you will foon be in- 
clined to return to Rhaader. 



From Rhaader my journal leads into Car- 
diganfhire. Croffmg the Wye you afcend a 
very fteep mountain, about feven miles over. 
Then flcirting the banks of a fweet little river, 
the Elan, which falls into the Wye, you pafs 
through a corner of Montgomeryfhire, which 
brings you to the verge of Caidiganfliire. 

The paffage into this county is rather tre- 
mendous. You iland on very high ground, 
and fee extending far below, a long con- 
traaed 
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traded valley. The perfpedive from the 
top gives it rather the appearance of a 
chafm. Down one of the precipitous fides 
of this valley the road hurries you ; while 
the river Iftwith at the bottom is ready to 
receive you, if your foot fhould flip, or your 
horfe ftumble. 

' Having defcended iafely into the bottom of 
the valley, and having pafled through it, you 
Crofs the river over a handfome bridge, and 
arrive at the village of Pentre. Near this 
place is Havod, the feat of Mr. Johnes, 
member for Radnorfhire, which affords fo 
mucR beautiful fcenery that you Ihould by 
no means pafs by it. It will open fuddenly 
upon you, at the clofe of a well-conduced 
approach. The houfe is new, built in a 
ftyle between Gothic and Moorifli. It is a 
ftyle oi building I am not acquainted with ; 
but I am informed it has a good effedl. It 
is a large commodious manfion, richly fur- 
niihed, One thing is worth obferving : over 
the chimney of the dining-room is placed 
a neat tablet of white marble with this in- 
fcription ; 

Prout cuique libido eft, 

Siccat ineqnalcs cyatjios.— — 

The 
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The Welfli gentry are remarkable for thar 
hofpltality ; which fomettmes, I have heard, 
will not allow the inequales efatbos ; but 
brings all to a himming level. The fpirit 
of this iafcription. I hope, is diffufing itfelf 
more and more over the country. 

But elegant houfes and rich furnitiA'e are 
everywhere to be found. The fcenery at 
Havod is the objedi ; and fuch fcenery is 
rarely met with. — The walks are divided 
into what is called the ladyt-tvalky a circuit 
of about three miles j and the gentleman s- 
voalk, about fix. To thefe'is added a more 
extenfive round, which might properly come 
under the denomination of a r'tdingy if in all 
parts it was accellible to horfe-men. 

The general ground-plot of thefe walks, 
. and the fcenery through which they convey 
you, are much beyond what we commonly 
meet with. 

The river Ilbvith runs at the diftance of 
about a quarter of a mile from the houfe, 
which {lands upon a lawn confifting of 
varied grounds defcending to the river. It 
is a rapid Aream, and its channel is filled 
with rocks, like many other Wclfli ftreams, 
which form catara£ls and cafcades in various 
parts, 
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pans, more broken and convulfed than the 
Wye about Bualt. Its banks confift of great 
variety of wooded recefles, hills, fides of 
mountains, and contracted Tallies, thwarting 
and oppofing each other in various forms ; 
and adorned with little cafcades running 
everywhere among them in guttered chafms. 
Of the grandeur and beauty of thefe fccne* 
1 can fpeak as an eye-witnefs : for though 
I was never on the fpot, I have feen a large 
colledion of drawings and iketches (not 
fewer than between twenty and thirty) which 
were taken from them. 

Through this variety of grand fcenery 
the feveral walks are conduced. The views 
Shift rapidly from one to another ; each being 
charaderized by fome circumflance peculiar 
to itfelf. 

The artificial ornaments are fuch chiefly 
as are neceflary. Many bridges are wanted, 
both in croffing the Iftwith and the feveral 
ftreams which run into it from the fur- 
rounding hills I and they are varied as much 
as that fpccies of architeaure will admit, 
from the ftone arch to the Alpine plank.— 
In one place you fee a cottage pleafantly 
feated among the thickets of a woody hill, 
which 
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«iiich Mr. Johnes intends td fit up for the 
accommodadon of a band of muficUns ; fot 
To a pack of hounds may be called among the 
hills, and dales, and echoing rocks of tfaefe 
grand fcenes. 

Among the natural curiofities of the place 
is a noble cafcade Hxty feet high, which is 
feen through a cavern, partly natural and 
partly artificial. You ent«r it by a paffag* 
cut through a rock four feet broad and feren 
high ; which continues about twenty yards, 
and brings you into a very lofty perforated 
cavern, through which you fee the cafcade tv 
great advantage. 

'From the fcenes of Havod you continue 
your eKCUtfions, among fome other gnmd and 
beautiful exhibitions of iandfcape. 

You are carried firft to the DevU's-BriJ^t 
about four nules from Havod. I do not 
clearly underfiand the nature of' the fcenery 
here from the account given in my journal ; 
but I fhould fuppofe it is only one grand <' 
piece of fore-ground, without any diftance 
or accompaniments ; and probably one of 
thofe fcenes which is itfelf fufficient to form 
a piiiure. The plan of it is a rocky chafm, 
over which is thrown an arch. Between the 
cheeks 
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cheeks of tbis chafm, and juft beneath the 
bridge, the river Funnach falls abraptly dowa 
the fpace of feyeral yards ; and afterwards 
meeting with other fteeps, makes its way, 
after a few of thefe interruptions, into the 
Rhydol a little below. The bridge, I ihoutd 
' fuppofe, is an interefling objed. It confilb 
ttf two arches, one thrown over the other ; 
the under one, which is that faid to be built 
by the devil, was not thought fufficiently 
ftrong. The common people fuppofe, when 
he built it he had fome mifchief in his 
head. 

From the BevilVbridge you vifit Mmi*t 
Miige i where the fame kind of fcenery is 
exhibited under a di&rent modification. 

From this place you defcend into the vale 
of Rhydol, called fo from the river of that 
oame, which pafies through it. 



If the Welfli counties, diftinguifhed for fo 
much beauUful fcenery of various kinds, are 
remarkable for pre-eminence in any mode, I 
think it is in their valet. Thar IdKS are 
greatly exceeded, both in ^"andeur and 
beauty, by thofe of Cumberlaod, Weftmore- 
o % land, 
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land, and Scotland. Nor are their mountains 
as far as I have obferved, of fuch piflur- 
efquc form as many I have feen in thofc 
countries. They are often of a heavy lump- 
ifh kind j for there are orders of architefture 
in mountains as well as in palaces. Their 
rivers, I allovir, are often very pidurefque ; 
and fo are their fca-coaft views. But their 
vales and valliett I think, exceed thofe of any 
country I ever faw. - , 

The, vale of Rhydol is defcribed as a very 
grand, and extenfive fcene, continuing not 
lefs than ten miles, among rocks, hanging 
woods, and varied ground, which' in fome 
parts becomes mountainous ; while the nver 
is everywhere a beautiful objeft ; and twice 
or three times, in its paffage through the 
vale, is interrupted in its courfe, and formed 
into a cafcade. This is a circumftance in a 
vaie, I think, rather uncommon. In a com- 
traced valley it is frequent ; but an extended 
vaUt as I apprehend this to be, is feldom fo 
interrupted as not to give way to the river 
on one fide or the other. I can eafily how- 
ever imagine, that when the whole vale is 
interrupted, as I conceive it to be here, it 
wUl occafion a very beautiful fcene, if the 

eye, 
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eytf from fo good a JoregrounJ^ hath fuch an 
derated Aation as will enable it to trace the 
' binding of the vale at a dlftance beyond the 
cafcade. But this is perhaps reafoning (aa 
we often do on higher fubjetf^s) without 
fufiicient grounds. On the fpot I ftiould pro- 
bably find that all thefe conceptions are 
wrong, that the obftru^ioDS of the river in 
the vale of Rhydol are no advantage to the 
fcene, or, perhaps, after all, that the va/e of 
Rhydol does not deferve that name ; but is only 
a contra^ed valley of confiderable length. 

At the end of this vale or valley^ by which- 
ibever of thefe names it ought to be diftin- 
guifhedi flands the ruins of AbyryfibuBick- 
caflle. Of this fortrcfs little now remains 
but a folitary tower, over-looking the fea. 
Once it was the refidence of the great Cad- 
wallader; and in all the Welfli wars was 
confidered as a fortrefs of the firft confe- 
quence. Even fo late as the civil wars of 
the laft century it was cfteemed a place of 
ftrength. 

But the rich lead-mines in its neighbour- 
hood were the bafis of its glory, Thefe 
mines are faid to have yielded near a hundred 
ounces of filver from a ton of lead; and. 
o Z " 
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^. thatvaft *o«,io=, which he '^'^^^T 
^„„„d. «^ ti« New-river. But ag.^-^^ 
^ of the nax«e of Bufliel ■"'"1°^^*^ 
akws to the moA: profitable extent. He ■»« 
allowei by Charles the Rrft the privilege 
fetdng op * mint in this cattle for the ben« 
of paying >»»» -worlcinen. Here therefore 
the bufmefe of tKo mine* v.aa tran&ac -^d, 
which mada yVbyryfthwick-caBJe a place ot 
more Jfflnfe<iuence and refort than any ^»Am 
place in Wales. K.ing Charles aKo appo*-*'*^* 

Mr. Bulhel so-w-ernor of the Itle of Lu«=»*y V 
■where be rnade a harbour for the fec-^^nty 
of hia veffisls, -ovliici, carried the produ^^e at 
Us mines up tlxe Severn. When the civil 
ware broke out, he had an opportua\»^ ^ 
fcewing h'» Sratitude; which he ditj ^j^j^ 
the magnificence of » prince. He clothed 
the Bng's whole army, and ofliered his a^_ 
jefty atoao. -which -was confidered as a gift 
of forty thourarid pounds. Afterwards, ^hea 
Charles was prcffed by the parHameat, ^j^ 
B„fhel raifed ^ regi„.„ iu his fervio. ^.t \u^ 

from 
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From the vale of Rhy^dol, you feel; agua 
the banlu of the Jftwitb^ and eato* a vale 
which takes its naioe from the river. 

This fcene is aaother proof of what I have 
juA obferved of the Welth vales. From the 
accounts I have heard of it, I ihould fuppofe 
it a fcene of extraordinary beauty, l^t 
romantic than the vale of Rhydol, but mort 
Jylvan. Nature has introduced the rock more 
fparingly, but has made great amends by 
wood ; though in one part of it an immenfe 
rock forms a very grand feature.— It is 
much eafier, however, to conceive the variety 
of thefe fcenes than to defcribe them. Na- 
ture's alphabet confifts only of four letters ; 
wood, water, rock, and ground : and yet, 
with thefe four letters flie forms fuch varied 
compofitions, fuch infinite combinations, as 
no language with an alphabet of twenty-four 
can defcribe. 

From the vale of Iftwith you may vifit 
the ruins of the abbey of Strata Florida : but 
there is little among thofe ruins, I {hould 
fuppofe, worth notice, except a Saxon gate- 
way J and that can hardly be an ob]e€t of 
much beauty. The painter therefore can 
make little ufe of this old abbey, and con- 
o 4 figns 
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figns It to the antiquarian, who tells you it 
was formerly the iacred repofitory of the 
bones of feveral of the Welfli princes j and 
that here the records, and afts of .the princi- 
pality were preferved for many generations. 

From the ruins of Strata Florida you return 
to Hereford, • through Rhosf^r, Rhaader, 
Finaboutj and new Radnor ; in which route 
I find nothing in my journal mentioned as 
worth notice ; though it is hardly poffible 
that in fo large a trad of rough country there 
fliould not be many pidurefque paffages. 

Here we drop our journal and return to 
Monmouth. 
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SECTION VII. 

1^ ROM Monmouth to Abergavenny, by Rag- 
land-caftle, the road is a good ftone caufe- 
way, (as the roads in thefe parts commonly 
are,] and leads through a . pleafant inclofed 
country ; dtfcoTering on each ftde extenfive 
views of rich cultivation. 



Ragland-cqftle feemed to ftand (as we faw 
it from the heights) in a vale ; but as we 
defcended, it took an elevated ftation. It is 
a large- and very noble ruin: more perfe^ 
than ruins of this kind commonly are. It 
contains two areas within the ditch;- into 
each of which you enter by a lofty and 
lengthened gateway. 

The buildings which circumfcribe the firft 
area, confifl: of the kitchen and offices. It 
is amufing to hear Aories of ancient hofpi* 
tality. " Here are the remains of an oven," 

Ikid 
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faid our condudor, " which was large enough 
" to bake a whole ox ; and of a fire-range 
** wide enough to roaft him." 

The grand hall, or banquetting-room, a 
large and lofty apartment, forms the fcreen 
between the two areas ; and is perfetS:, except 
the roof. The mufic-gallery may be diftindly 
traced ; and the butteries, wluch divide the 
hall from a, parlour. Near the hall is fhewn 
a narrow chapel. 

On viewing the comparative fize of halli 
and chapels in old callles, one can hardly,. 
at firft, avoid obferving, that the founders 
of thefe ancient Aru^ures fuppofed a much 
greater number of people would meet toge- 
ther to feaft than to pray. But yet we may, 
perhaps account for the thing, without call- 
ing in quellion the piety of our anceftors. 
The hall was meant to regale a whole coun- 
try ; while the chapel was intended only for 
the private ufe of the inhabitaois of the 
caftle. 

The whole area of the firft inclofure is 
vaulted, and contains cellars, dungeons, and 
other fubterraneous apartments. — The build- 
ings of the fecond area are confined merely 
to chambers. 

Near 
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Nfiv tha «aftle ftaada the citadel, a lai^e 
4&agoaal tpw^r; two or three fides o£ 
^hich are Aill remaining. This tower is 
i&circled by a feparate moat ; and was for- 
merly joined to the caftle by a draw* 
bridge. 

Ragland-caftle owes its prelent pldurefquo 
form to Cromwell) who laid his iron hands 
vpon it ; and ihattered it into ruin. A win- 
dow is fliewn, through which a girl in the 
garrifon, by waving a handkerchief, intro- 
duced his troops. 



From Ragland-caftle the views are ftill 

^ exteftfive,- the roads inclofed, and the country 

rich. The diftances are fkirted by the Breck-* 

aoc-hills; among which the Su^ar-Joaf makes 

« remarkable appearance. 

The Brecknoc-hills are little more than 
gentle fwellings, cultivated to the top. For 
many miles they kept their ilation in a dif> 
tant range on each fide. But . by degrees 
they began to clofe in, approximating more 
and' more, and leaving in front a narrow 
paffl between them ; through which an ex- 
tenfive country appeared. Through this pafa 
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yrt hoped the progrefs of our road would 
lead us ; as it feemed to open into a fair and 
beautiful country. 

It led us firft to Abergavenny, a fmall 
town, which has formerly been fortified, 
lying under the hills. We approached it by 
the caftle ; of which nothing remains but a 
few flaring ruins. 

Hence we, were carried, as we expefled, 
through the pafs , which we had long ob- 
ferred at a diftance, and which opened into 
the vale of Uflc. 



The vale of Ufk is a delightful fcehe. 
The river from which it borrows ' its name 
winds through the middle of it j and the 
. hills, on both fides, are diverfihed with 
woods and lawns. In many places they are 
partially cultivated. We could diftinguifh 
little cottages and farms, faintly traced along 
their fhadowy fides; which, at fuch a dif- 
tance, rather varied and enriched the fcene, 
than imprefied it with any regular and un- 
pleafing Hiapes. 

Through this kind of road we paffed many 

miles. The Ulfc continued everywhere our 

playful 
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playful companion ; and if at any time It 

made a more devious curve than ufualj we 
were fure to meet it agaia at the next turn. 
Our paflage through the vale was ftitl more 
enlivened by many little foaming rills crofl*-. 
ing the road, [fome of them large enough 
to make bridges neceflary,) and two ruined 
caftles, with which, at proper intervals, the 
country is adorned. 

After leaving the latter of them, called 
Tretower-caftle, we mounted fome high 
grounds, which gave variety to the fcene, 
though not fo pifliurefque an exhibition of 
it. Here the road brought us in view of 
Langor s-pool ; which is no very inconfider- 
able lake. As we defcended thefe heights, 
the Ulk met us once more at the bottom, 
and condui^ed us into Brecknoc, 



Brecknoc is a very romantic place, abound- 
ing with broken grounds, torrents, dlfmantled 
towers, and ruins of every kind. I have 
fcen few places where a landfcape-palnter 
might get a coUeflion of better ideas. The 
caftle has once been large ; and is ftill a ruin 
of dignity. It is eafy to trace th^ main 
body, 
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body, tXie citadel, and all the parts of antiebt 
fbrtrfication. 

In many places indeed thefe works are too 
much ruined even for pidurefque ufe. Yet, 
ruined as they are, as far as they go they 
are amufing. The arts of modem forti&- 
cation are ill calculated for the purpofes of 
landfcape. The angular and formal worki 
of Vauban and Cohom, when it comes to 
their turn to be fuperfeded by works of 
fuperior invention, will make a poor figure 
in the annals of pt^refque beauty. No eye 
will ever be. delighted with their ruins ; while 
not the ieaft fragment of a Britifh or a Nor- 
man caflle exifts, that is not furveyed with 
delight. 

But the moft beautiful Tcenery we faw at 
Brecknoc, is about the abbey. We had a 
view of it, though but a tranfient view, from 
a little bridge in the neighbourhood. There 
We faw a fweet limpid flream, gliftemng 
over a bed of pebbles, and forming two or 
three cafcades as it hurried to the bridge. 
It ilTued from a wood, with which its bank* 
were beautifully hung. Amidft the gloom 
arofe the ruins of the abbey, tinged with a 
bright ray, which difcovered a profufion of 

rich 
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rich Gothic workmanfhip ; and exhibited in 
f^eaTmg contrail the grey flone, of which 
the rains are compofed, with the feathering 
foKage that floated round them : but we had 
no time to examine how all thefe beauteous 
parts were formed into a whole.— The ima- 
gination formed it, after the viiion Tanifiied : 
but though the imagination might poflibly 
create a wbo/e more agreeable to the rules 
of painting, yet it could fcarcdy do juftice to 
the beamy of the parts. 



From Brecknocj in our road to Trecaftle, 
we enter a country Tery difierent from the 
vale of Ulk. This too is a vale : but Nature 
always marks even kindred fcenes with fome 
peculiar charafter. The vale of Ulk is almoft 
one continued winding fweep. The road now 
played among a variety of hills. The whole 
ieemed to conlift of one great vale divided 
into a multiplicity of parts. AU together, 
they wanted unity ; but feparately, afforded 
a numlrer of thofe pleafing paflages, which, 
tteafured up in the memory, become the 
ingrectients c^ future landfcapee. 

Some- 
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Sometimes the road, Inftead of winding 
round the hilh, took the fhorteft way over 
them. In general, they are cultivated like 
thofe of the vale of Ufk : but as the culti- 
vation in many of them is brought too near 
the eye, it becomes rather ofienfive. Our 
beft ideas were obtained firom fuch as were 
adorned with wood ; and fell» in variotu 
forms, into the vallies below. 

In thefe fcenes we loft the Ufk, our fweet, 
amufing companion in the vale : but other 
rivers of the fame kind frequently met us, 
though they feldom continued long ; difap- 
pearing in hafte, and hiding themfelves 
among the little tufted recelTes at the bottom 
of the hills. 



In general, the Welfh gentlemen in thefe 
parts feem fond of whitening their houies, 
which gives them a difagreeable glare. A 
J^ech of white is often beautiful ; but white, 
in profu/ion^ is, of all tints, the moft in- 
harmonious. A white feat at the corner of 
a wood, or a few white cattle gra^og in a 
meadow, enliven a fcene perhaps more than 

if 
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if the feat or the cattle had been of any 
other colour. They have meaning atid effeift. 
But a front and two flaring wings, an extent 
of rails, a huge Chinefe bridge, the tower 
of a Ch'urch, and a variety of other large 
objcfts, which we often fee daubed over with 
white, make a difagreeable appearance, and 
unite ill with the general fimplicity of Na- 
ture's colouring. 

Nature never colours in this oflfenfivc way. 
Her furfaces are never white. The chalky 
cliff is the only permanent objeft of the kind 
which ihe allows to be hers ; and this feems 
rather a force upon her from the boillerous 
adion of a furious element. But even here 
it is her conftant endeavour to correft the 
offenfive tint. She hangs her chalky cliff 
with famphire and other marine plants ; or 
{he ilaius it with various hues, fo as to 
remove, in part at>Ieaft, the difgufling glare. 
The weftern end of the ifle of Wight, called 
the Needle-cltffs, is a remarkable tnftance 
of this. Thefe rocks are of a fubftance nearly 
refembling chalk : but Nature has fo reduced 
their unpleafant luftre by a variety of chaf- 
tifing tints, that in moft lights they have 
even a beautiful eSe€t. She is continually 
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at work alfo, in the fame manner, an the 
white cliffs of Dover; though her endea- 
vours here are more counteradted by a ■greater 
expofure. But here, and in all other places, 
were it not for the intervention of foreign 
caufes, fhe would in time throw her green 
mantle over every naked and expofed part 
of her furface. 

In thefe remarks I mean only to infinuate, 
that tffbite is a hue which nature fcems ftu- 
dious to expunge from all her works, except 
in the touch of a flower, an animal, a cloud, 
a wave, or fome other diminutive or tranfient 
objedl ; and that her mode of colouring ihould 
always be the model of ourt. 

In animadverting however on Vfbite o^eSs, 
I would only cenfure the mere raw tint. It 
may eafily be correiied, and turned into 
ftone-colours of various hues ; which though 
light, if not too light, may often have a good . 
effea. 

Mr. Lock, who did me the favour to over- 
look thefe papers, made fome remarks on 
this part of my fubjeft, which are fo new 
and fo excellent, that I cannot, without im- 
propriety, take the credit of them myfelf. 

« White 
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** White offers a more extended fcale of 
" light and fliadow than any other colour, 
" when near ; and is more fufceptible of 
" the predominant tint of the air, when 
,*' diftant. The tranfparency of its Ihadows 
" (which in near objeas partake fo little of 
" darkoefs, that they are rather fccond lights) 
" difcovers, without injuring the principal 
" light, all the details of furfaces. 

" I partake, however, of your general dif- 
" like to the colour; and though I have 
" feen a wsTjJ^lendid effe£i from an accidental 
" light on a white objeft, yet I think it a 
hue which oftener injures than improves 
" the fcene. It particularly difturbs the 
".air in its office of graduating diftances, 
" (hews objecas nearer than they really are, 
" and by preffing them on the eye, often 
" gives them an importance, which from 
their form and fituation they are not en- 
" titled to. 

The white of fnow is fo aflive and 
" refraSory as to refill the difcipline of 
" every harmonizing principle. I think I 
" never faw Mont Blanc, and the range of 
" fnows which run through Savoy, in union 
" with the reft of the landfcape, except when 
H 2 " they 
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•* they were tinged by the rays of the riHng 
" and fetting fun, or participated of fome 
" other tint of the furrounding Iky. In 
" the clear and colourlefs days fo frequent 
" in that country, the Glaciers are always 
" out of tune." 
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SECTION VIII. 

Jr ROM Trecaftle we afcended a fteep of three 
miles, which the country people call a pitch. 
It raifed us to a level with the neighbouring 
hills, whofe rugged fummits interrupted our 
views into the vallles below. 

From thefe heights we defcended gently- 
through a fpace of feven miles. As we 
approached the bottom, we faw at a diftance 
the town of Llandovery, feated in the mea- 
dows below, at the conflux of feveral rivu- 
lets. Unadorned with wood, it made only 
a naked appearance; but light wreaths of 
fmoke rifmg from Jt in feveral parts Qiewed 
that it was inhabited, while a ray of the 
fetting fun fingled it out among the obje^ 
of the vale, and gave it fome little coofe- 
quence in the landfcape. As we defcended 
into it, its importance increafed. We were 
met by an old caftie which had formerly 
defended it, though nothing remains except 
the ruins of the citadel. 

H 3 Llan- 
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Llandovery (lands at the entrance of the 
vale of Towy, which, like other vales, re- 
ceives its name from the river that winds 
through it ; its delightfjil fcenery opened be- 
fore us as we left Llandovery in our way to 
Llandilo, which llands about twelve miles- 
lower in the vale. 

The vale of Towy is ftill lefs a fcene of 
cultivation than that of Uffc ; the wood-land 
views are more frequent, and the whole 
more wild and fimple. The fcenery feema 
precifely of that kind with which a great 
mailer in landfcape was formerly enamoured.' 

Non raltris bominnm, non alii obnoxia cutk : 
Rura mihi, & rigui placeant in vallibus amnes ; 
Flumlna araem, lylvafijue — — 

In this vale the river Towy,- though it 
frequently met us, and always kept near us, 
yet did not fo conllantly appear, and bear 
bs fuch clofe company, as the Uflc had done 
before. Some heights too we afcended, but 
fuch heights as were only proper Hands, 
whence we viewed in greater perfection thd 
beauties of the vale. 

This 
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This is the fcene which Dyer celebrated 
in his poem of Grongar-bill. Dyer was bred 
a painter ; and had here a pidturefque fub- 
jeft ; but he does not give us fo good a land- 
fcapc as might have been expeSed. We 
have nowhere a complete formed dillance ; 
though it is the great idea fuggefted by fuch 
a vale as this : nowhere any touches of that 
beautiful obfcurity which melts a variety of 
objeSs into one rich whole. Here and there 
we have a few accidental ftrokes which belong 
to diftance*, though feldom mafterly. I call 
them accidental^ becaufe they are not em- 
ployed in producing a landfcape; nor do 
they in fad uaite in any fuch idea ; but are 



* Ai where he defcribes the beautiful form which remore<| 
cultivation takes : 

How clofe and fmall the hedges lie ! 

What flreaks of meadow crofs the eye I 
Or a diftant fpire feen by fun-fet : 

Riling from the woods the fpire 

Seems from far, afcending 6re- 
Or the aerial view of a diftant hill : 

■ yon fummiti foft and fair 

Clad in colours of the air j 

Which to thofe, who journey near, 

Barren, brown, and rough appear. 

H 4 rather 
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irather introdudory to fome moral fentiment, 
which, however good in itfelf, is perhaps 
here rather forced and mifplaced. 



Dinevawr-cqfile^ which Ilaods about a milo 
from Llandilo, and the fcenery around it, 
were the next ohjede of our curiolity. This 
caftle is feated on one of the iides of the 
vale of Towy, where it occupies a bold emi- 
nence richly adorned with wood. It was 
ufed not long ago as a manfion ; but Mr. 
" Rice, the proprietor of it, has built a hand- 
fome houfe in his park, about a ntile firom 
the caftle, which, however, he ftiU preferves 
as one of the greateft ornaments of his place. 

This caftle alfo is taken notice of by Dyer 
in his Grongar-hill, and feems intended as 
an objed in a diftance ; but bii diftances, I 
obferved, are all in confufion ; and indeed it 
is not eafy to feparate them from his fore- 
grounds. 

The landfcape he gives us, in which the 
caflle of Dinevawr makes a part, is feen from 
the brow of a diftani hill. The firft objet^ 
that meets his eye is a wood : it is jull be- 
neath 
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neath him, and he eafily difliDguilhes the 
feveral trees of which it is compofed : 

The frloomj' pine, the poplar blue, 

The yellow beech, the fable yew, 

The flender fir that taper f;rovS( 

The llnrdf oak with broad-fprcad boughs. 

This is perfe^ly right ; objefts fo near 
the eye fliould be diftindJtly marked. What 
next ftrikes him is a purple-grove ; that is, 
I prefume, a grove which has g^ned its pur- 
pie-hue from diftance. This is, no doubt, 
very juft colouring ; though it is here, I think, 
introduced rather too early in the landfcape. 
The blue and purple tints belong chiefly to 
the moft removed objefts, which feem not 
here to be intended. Thus far, however, I 
fhould not greatly cavil. 

The next obje£t he furveys is a level lawn, 
from which a hill crowned with a cafUe 
arifes : this is meant, I am informed, for 
Dinevawr. Here his great want of keeping 
appears. The caftle, inftead of being marked 
withftill fainter colours than iht purple-grove^ 
is touched with all the ftrength of a fore- 
ground ; you fee the very ivy creeping upon 
its walls. TranfgreiBons of this kind are 
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common in defcriptive poetry. Innumerable 
inftances might be colleaed from better 
poems than Grongar-hill. But I mention 
only the inaccuracies of an author, who, 
as a painter, fhould at leaft have obferved 

the moft obvious principles of his art. 

With how much more piSurefque truth doea 
Milton introduce a diflant caAle : 

Towers and battlements he lees, 
fiofomed high in tufted trees. 

Here we have all the indiftinft colouring 
which obfcures a diftant objed. We do 
not fee the iron-grated window, the port- 
cullis, the ditch, or the rampart. We can 
juft diftingui{h a caftle from a tree, and a 
tower from a battlement. 



The fcenery around Dinevawr-caftle is 
very beautiful, confifting of a rich profufion 
of wood and lawn ; but what particularly 
recommends it is, the great variety of ground. 
I know few places where a painter might 
ftudy the inequalities of a furface with more 
advantage. 



Nothing 
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Nothing gives fo juft an idea of the beau- 
tiful fwellings of ground as thofe of water, 
where it has fufficient room to undulate 
and expand. In ground which is compofed 
of refrafl:ory materials, you are prefented 
often with harQi lines, angular infertions, 
and difagreeable abruptnefTes. In water, 
whether in gentle or in agitated motion, alt 
is eafy ; all is foftened into itfelf ; and the 
hills and the vallies play into each other in 
a variety of beautiful forms. In agitated 
water abruptneffes indeed there are ; but yet 
they are fuch as, in fome part or other, unite 
properly with the furface around them, and 
are, on the whole, perfeftly harmonious. 
Now if the ocean, in any of thefe fwellings 
and agitations could be arrefted and 6xed, 
it would produce that pleafing variety which 
we admire in ground. Hence it is common 
to take images from water and apply them 
to land. We talk of a waving linej an un- 
dulating lawn, and a billowy furface ; and 
give a ftronger and more adequate idea by 
fuch imagery than plain language can eafily 
prefeut. 

The woods which adorn thefe beautiful 

fcenes about Dinevawr-caftle, and which form 

them- 
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themfelves into many pleafing groups, confift 
chiefly of the fiaeft oak j feme of them of 
large Spaniih chefnuts. There are a few, and 
but a few, young plantations. 

The pidurefque fcenes which this place 
afibrds are numerous. Wherever the caftle 
appears, and it appears almoft everywhere, 
a landfcape purely pldurefque is generally 
prefented. The ground is fo beautifully dit 
pofed, that it is almofl impofljble to have bad 
compofition. At the fame time, the oppo- 
fite fide of the vale often appears as a back- 
ground, and makes a pleaHng diftance. 



Somewhere among the woody fcenes of 
Pinevawr, Spenfer hath conceived, with that 
fplendor of imagination which brightens all 
his defcriptions, the cave of Merlin to be 
feated. Whether there is any opening in the 
ground which favours the fi&ion, I find no 
account; the ftanzas however are too mucb 
in place to be omitted. 

To Maridunum, that is now* by change 
Of name, Cayr-Merdin called, they took cheirway; 
There the wife Merlin vhilom vont^ they &y» 
To make bis wonne low undemeaUi the gronnd, 

lo 
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' In a daep delve, &r from the view of day, 
Tiut of no Imng vnght he mote be found. 
When fo he counfelled, with his fprights eucom|iuft routid> 

And if thou ever happen that fame waf 
To travel, go to fee that dreadful place : 
It is a hideous, hollow, cave-like bay 
Under a rock, that lies a little ipace 
From the fwift Barry, tumbling down apacct 
Emongft Che woody hills of Dinevawr. 
Bnt dare thou not, I charge, in any cafe 
To enter into that fame baleful bower, 
For fear the cruel fiends fhould thee unwares devour. 

But Handing high aloft, low lay thine ear ; 
And there fuch ghaAly noife of iron chains. 
And brazen caudrons thou fbalc rombling heart 
Which thoufand fprights with long enduring pains 
Do tofs, that it will dun thy feeble brains. 
And oftentimes great groans, and grievous (tounds, 
When too huge toll, and labour them conftrains. 
And oftentimes loud Hrotes, and ringing found* 
From under that deep rock moft horribly rebounds •- 

As we returned from Diocvawr-caftle, into 
the road, a noble fcene opened before us. It 
is a diftaot view of a grand circular part of 
the vale of Towy, (circular at lead in appear- 
ance,) furrounded by hills, one behind an- 
other ; and forming a vaft amphitheatre. 
Throjigh this expanfe (which is rich to pro- 



• Boot HI. Cant. 3. 
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fufion with all the objects of cultivation, 
melted together into one mafs by diftance) 
the Towy winds in various meanders. The 
eye cannot trace the whole ferpentine courfe 
of the river; but fees it here and there in 
glittering fpots, which gives the imagination 
a pleafing employment in making out the 
whole. The neareft hills partake of the rich- 
nefs of the vale ; the diftant hills which rife 
gently above the others, feem barren. 
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SECTION IX. 

Jr ROM Dinevawr-caftle we fet out acrofs the 
country for Neath ; a good turnpike-road, 
we were aflured, would lead us thither, 
but we were told much of the diflGcuIty of 
pafling the mountain^ as they emphatically 
call a ridge of high ground which lay be- 
fore us. 



Though we had left the vale of Towy, 
the country continued to wear the fame 
face of hill and dale which it had fo long 
worn. On the right, we had ftill a diftant 
view of the fcenery of Dinevawr-caftle, 
which appeared like a grand woody bank. 
The woods alfo of Golden-grove varied the 
fcene. Soon after, other caftles, feated 
loftily on rifing grounds, adorned other vales ; 
Truflan-caftle on the right, and Caerkennel 
on the left. 

But 
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But all thefe beautiful fcenes by degrees 
were clofed ; caftles, and winding rivers, 
and woody banks were left behind, one after 
another, and we approached nearer and 
nearer the tremendous mountain ; which 
fpread its dark mantle athwart the view. 
. It did not however approach precipitately ; 
though it had long blotted out all diftance, 
yet its environs afforded a prefent fcene, 
and partook of the beautiful country we had 
paffed. The ground about its foot was agree- 
ably difpofed, fwelling into a variety of little 
knolls covered with oak, which a foaming 
rivulet, winding along, Ihaped into tufted 
iflands and peninfulas of different forms, 
wearing away the foil in fome parts from the 
roots of the trees, and in others delving deep 
channels ; while the mountain afforded a dark 
folemn back-ground to the whole. 



At length we began to afcend ; but before 
we had rifen too high, we turned round to 
take a retrofped of all the rich fcenes together, 
which we bad left behind. It was a noble 
view, diftance melting into diftance, till the 
whole was clofed by a femicircle of azure 
mountdns, 
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mount^ns, fcarcely dift'mguifhable from the 
Iky which abforbed them. 

Still afcending the fpiral road round the 
fhaggy fide of the mountain, we arrived at 
what is called its gate. Here all idea of cul- 
tivation ceafed. That was not deplorable ; 
but with it our turnpike-road ceafed alfo ; 
which was finifhed on this fide, no farther 
than the mountain-gate. We had gotten a 
guide however to conduct us over the pathlefs 
defert. But it being too Aeep and rugged 
to afcend on wheels, we were obliged to 
lighten our carriage, and afcend on foot. 

In the midft of our labour, our guide called 
out that he faw a ftorm coming on along 
the tops of the mountains, a circumftance 
indeed which in thefe hilly countries cannot 
often be avoided. We alfced him, How far 
it was off? He anfwered. Ten minutes. In 
lefs time, {ky, mountains, and vallies were 
all wrapt in one cloud of driving rain and 
obfcurity.. 

Our recompence confifted in following 
with our eye the rear of the ftorm j obferv- 
ing through its broken fkirts a thoufand 
beautiful eflefts and half-formed images, 
which were continually opening, loft, and 
I varying. 
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Tarylng, till the fun breaking out, the whole 
refplendent landfcape appeared again with 
double radiance, under the leaden gloom of 
the retiring tempeft. 

When we atrired at the top of the moun- 
tain, we found a level plain, which continued 
at leaft two miles. It was a noble terrace ; 
but was too widely fprcad to give us a difplay 
of much diflant fcenery. 

•At length we began to defcend the moun- 
tain, and foon met an excellent turnpike-road, 
down which we Aid fwiftly, in an elegant 
fpiral, and found, when we came to the 
bottom, that we had fpent near four hours 
in furmounting this great obArudion. 



Having thus paSed the mount Cenis of 
this country, we fell into the fame kind of 
beautiful fcenery on this fide of it which we 
had left on the other : only here the fcene 
.was continually fliifting, as if by magical 
interpofitioQ. 

We were firft prefented with a view pf a 
deep woody glen lying below us, which the 
eye could not penetrate, refting onTy on the 
lops and tuftings of the trees. 

This 
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This fizddenly vaniihed, and a grand 
rooky bank arofe in front, richly adorned 
with wood. 

It waa tnftantly gone, and we were ihut up 
in a clofe woody lane. 

In a moment, the lane opened on the 
right, and we had a view of an enchanting 
vale. 

We caijght its beauties a« a Tifion only* 
In an inftapt they fled, and in their room 
arofe two bold woody protnontories. W^ 
coiild juft difcover between' them, aa they 
floated paft, a creek, or the mouth of a riTcr^ 
or a channel of the fea; We knew not what 
it was ; but it feemed divided by a flretch 
of land of dingy hue, which appear^ like a 
fand-back. 

This fcene fliifung, immediately arofe, on 
our left, a vaft hill, covered with wood j 
through which, here and there, projeiaed huge 
mafles of rock. 

In a few moments it vanifhed, and a grova 
of trees fuddenly fhot up in its room. 

But before we could even difcover of what 
fpecies they were, the rocky hilt, wluch had 
juft appeared on the left, winding rapidly 
roiii^d, prefented itfelf fqll ia fivnt. It &&4 
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now acquired a more tremendous form. 
The wood, which had before hid its terrors, 
was now gone ; and the rocks were all left, 
in their native wildnefs, everywhere biirfUng 
from the foil. 

Many of the objeds which had floated 
fo rapidly pa£t us, if we could have exa- 
mined them, would have given us fublime 
and beautiful hints in Jandfcape ; fome of 
them feemed even well combined, and ready 
prepared for the pencil j but, in fo quick a 
fucceflion, one blotted out another ; and it 
would have been endlefs to flop our chaife 
and examine them all. The country at 
length giving way on both fides, a view 
opened, which fuffered the eye to reft upon 



The river Neath, covered with fhipplng, 
was fpread before us. Its banks were en- 
riched with wood, anudft which arofe the 
ruins of Neath-abbey, with its double tower. 
Beyond the river the country arofe in hills, 
which were happily adorned, when we faw 
them in a clear ferene evening, with one cm* 
two of thofe ■ diftant forges or charcoal-pits, 
which 
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which we admired on the banks of the Wye, 
wreathing a light veil of fmoke along their 
fummits, and blending them with the iky. — 
Through this landfcape we entered the town 
of Neath, which with its old caftle, and 
bridges, excited many pidturefque ideas. 



'3 
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SECTION X. 

As we left Neath, a grand vifta of wood 
mountains, purfuing each other along th 
Tiver, and forming, no doubt, fome enchantin 
vale, if we had had time to examiae i 
ftretched into remote diilance. 



The viftas of art are tame and forma 
They confift of ftreets, with the unvaryin 
repetition of doors and windows; or the 
confift of trees planted nicely in rows ; 
fucceffion of mere vegetable columns ; c 
they confift of fome other fpecies of regularity 
but Nature's viftas are of a different cafl 
She forms them fometimes of mountain! 
fometimes (^ rocks, and fometimes of wood) 
But all her works, even of this formal kinc 
are the works of a matter. If the idea c 
regularity be imprefled on the general fom 
the P'i^ts are broken wich a thoufand varieties 
Her viftas are models to paiot from. — I 
1 4 tk 
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tbh before us, both the mountains themfelves 
and the perfpedliTe combination of them, 
vrere beautiful. 



The broken ground about a copper-work, 
a little beyond the town, would afibrd hints 
for a noble landfcape. Two contiguous hills 
appear as if riven afunder, and lay open a 
fn^refque fcene of rocky fragments, inter- 
fperfed with wood, through which a torrent, 
forcing its way, forms two or three cafcades 
before it reached the bottom. 



A little beyond this, the views which had 
entertained us as we entered Neath, entertained 
us a fecond time as we left it. The river, 
covered with {hipping, prefented itfelf again. 
The woody fcenery arofe on its banks, and 
the abbey appeared among the woods, though 
in different perfpedive, and in a more removed 
fituation, 



Here too Vve were again prefented with 
thofe two woody promontories of which we 

had 
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had juft obtained a gUmpie before, with a 
creek or channel between them, divided by 
what feemed a fiind-bank. We had now 
approached much nearer, and found we had 
been right 'in our conjeGure*. The ex- 
tenfive ohje€t we had feen, was the bank of 
Margam, which, when the fea retires, is a 
vaft fandy flat 



Hence we bad, for a coniiderable time, con* 
tinned views on the left of grand woody pro- 
montories puriuing each other, all rich Co 
profufion, with fea-views on the right. Such 
an intermixture of high-lands and fea, where 
the objeds are beautiful and well difpofed, 
makes, in general, a pleafing mode of compo- 
fition. The roughnefs of the mountains 
above, and the fmooth expanfe of the waters 
below, wonderfully iud each other by the 
force of contraft. 

From thefe views we were hurried at once 
upon a bleak fea-coaft, which gave a kind of 
relief to the eye, almoft furfeited with rich 
Uodfcape. Margam fand-bank, which, feen 



* See page 1 14> ' 
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pafdallyi afforded a fweet chaftifing tint to 
the verdure of the woody promontories 
through which we had twice feen it, became 
now (when unfupported and fpread abroad 
in all its extenfion) a cold, difgufting object. 
——But relief was everywhere at hand, and 
we feldom faw it long without fome inter- 
vention of woody fcenery. 



As we approached the riv«r Abravon, the 
country degenerated ftill more. Margam 
fand-bank, which was now only the bound- 
ary of marlhes, became o&nfive to the eye ; 
and though on the left the woody hills con- 
tinued ftill fhooting after us, yet they had ioSt 
iheir pleafing fiiapes. No variety of brealra, 
like the members of architecture, gave a 
lightnds and elegance to their forms : no 
mantling furniture invefted ihetr fides ; nor 
tufted fringe adorned their proraontcffies ; 
nor fcattcred oak difcovo-ed the Cfcy through 
interftices along their towering fummits: 
inflead of this, they had degenerated into 
mere uniform lumps of matter, and were 
everywhere overJjpread with one heavy unin- 
terrupted bufh. , 

Of 
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Of thU kind were Lord Manfeirs woods 
which cotered a promontory. Time with 
Its lenient hand may hereafter hang aew 
beauties tlpon thefe hills, when it has correded 
their heavinefs, by improving the luxuriance 
of youthful fc^iage into the lighter forms of 
Aged trees. 

From Lord Manfell's to Pyle, which ftand« 
On a bleak coaft, the fpirit of die country is 
tot^ly loft. 



Here we found the people employed ta 
Jvftdmg proviHons to the Ihore, where a 
Dutch Weft-India Ihip had juft be^ wrecked. 
Fifteen lives were loft, and among them 
the whole fa-mily of a Zealand merchant, 
who was bringing his children for educatioa 
to Amfterdam. The populace came down 
in lai^e bodies to pillage the wreck, which 
Ae officer* of the cuftoms and gentlemen of 
die country affembled to prowQ. — It was a 
bufy fceoe, compofed of niultiiades of men, 
carts, horfes, and horfemen; 



The 
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The buftle of a crowd is not Ul-adapted 
to the pencil ; but the management of it 
requires great artifice. The whole muft 
be mafied together and confidered as one 
body. 

I mean not to have the whole body fo 
agglomerated as to confift of no detached 
groupea ; but to have thefe groupes (of which 
there fhould not be more than two or three) 
appear to belong to one whole, by the artifice 
of compofition, and the efied of lighL 

This great whole muft be varied alfo in 
its parts. It is not enough to ftick bodies 
and heads together. Figures muft be con- 
trafted with figures, and life, fpirit, and a^lion 
muft pervade the whole. 

Thus in managing a croud, and In ma- 
naging a landfcape, the fame general rules are 
to be obferved. Though the parts muft be 
contrajiedy the whole muft be combined\ but 
the difficulty is the greater in a croud ; as its 
parts, confifting of animated bodies, require 
a nicer obfervation of form : being alt fimilar 
likewife, they require more art in the com- 
bination of them. 
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Compojition indeed has never a more difHcfilt 
work, than when it is engaged in combining 
a croud. When a number of people, all 
coloured alike, are to be drawn up in rank 
and file, it is not in the art of man to com- 
bine them in a piflurefque manner. We can 
introduce a rencounter of horfe where all 
regularity is broken, or we can exhibit a few 
general officers with their aids-de-camp on 
the foreground, and cover a fighting army 
with fmoke at a dlftance ; but the files of 
war, the regiment or fquadron in military 
array, admit no pidturefque compofition. 
Modern heroes, therefore, muft not look to 
have their achievements recorded on canvas, 
tin they abrogate their formal arts. — But 
even when we take all the advantages of 
ihape and colour with which the human 
form can be varied or cloathed, we find it 
ftill a matter of difficulty enough. 

I do not immediately recollect having feen 
a croud better managed than Hogarth has 
managed one in the lafl print of Ms idle ap- 
prentice. In combining the multifarious 
company, which attends the fpetf^acle of ai\ 
execution, he hath exemplified all the ob- 
fervations I have made. I have not the 
. print 
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print before me ; but I have often adnured 
it in thiB light : nor do I recoiled obfcrr* 
ing any thin^ ofienfive in it ; which is rare 
in the management of fuch a muldtude of 
figures. 

The fubjed before us is as well adapted, 
as any Ipecies of croud can be, to exhibit the 
beauties of compoHtioo. Horfes, carts, and 
men make a good affemblage, and this variety 
in the parts would appear to great advantage 
in contraft with the fimplicity of a winding 
fhore, and of a ilranded fhip (a large d^k 
objed) heeling on one fide, in the comer of 
the piece. 
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r ROM Pyle the country grows ftill worfe i 
till at Ull it degenerates into a naked heath { 
and continues a long time totally unadorned, 
or at bell with a few tranflent beauties. 



At Bridgend^ where we met the river Og- 
more, a beautiful landfcape butlls again upon 
us. Woody banks arife on both fides, on 
the right efpecially, which continue a confi- 
derable way, marking the courfe of the river. 
On the left is a rich dillance. 



Hence we pafs in view of cultivated val- 
lies, into which the rich diflaace we had juft 
feen began to form itfelf, while the road 
winds over a kind of terrace dbove them. 
An old caftle alfo enriches the fcene ; till 

at 
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at length the terrace ^ving way, we fink into 
the vale, and enter Cowbridge. 



The heights beyond Cowbridge give us the 
firft view of the Briftol channel on the right. 
The country between the_ eye and the water 
has a marfhy appearance, hut being well 
blended, and the lines broken, it makes a 
tolerable diftance. The road pafles through 
pleafant inclofed lanes. 



At the fifth ftone before we reached Car- 
diff, we had a moft grand and extenfive view 
from the heights of Clandithatn. It con- 
tained an immenfe ftretch of country, melt- 
ing gradually into a faint blut femicircle of 
mountains, which edged the horizon ; this 
fcene indeed, painted in fyllables, words, and 
fentences, appears very like fome of the 
fcenes we had met with before, but in nature 
it was very different from any of them. 

In diftant views of cultivated countries, 
feen from lofty ftands, the parts which lie 
neareft the eye are commonly difgufting. 
The divifions of property into fquares, rhom- 
boids. 
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boids, and other xivaficvevasi&K-'^^^ 
unpleafant. A vie-wj cS. \5KVa. Vsa^ J 

does not aflume ita t>ea.-vW5 ^<'^^'^^^ 
little lower, the hedge--ro-^ws\>e."8S^^^ 
and form thofe a^ireea\i\e dtjcf^™ ; 

which Virgil* taltes x-».o\.Vt<:. s ""^ 
and meadows V>e<:<z»xx^^ ^-5cX.^t^^«.^ 
yet are broken isr». -v Etx-TLCfcAxs -^^^ ' 
grounds, caftles, a.'r^d otVier ^ ' 

which diftance& 2Ll:x=»x3.ir&.«3. ^ xicxeiVtvo-1 
the eye in one ^^^-r^^arsfc-l st^E.xxTe ^' 
and there diverfifi^tl -»»^3-fl:». sl f e-w 
and £hade, and <i<=»«»i^«fl -«;»rifl:». a 
objeas. Then, if -w^^ ^^^ f" 
find a ruin, a. £ij.x-eE>.<ai-n^ tree, 
or fome other ot.Je<£t la-i-^e en 
appendages, to t.^ccnc'^ ^ *« 
balance thedift^«--.J/"^^,-;_„ 
the abrupt fae»K:*^*=f ^' „rei-e«ted 
the chance of ^TJ^^^f^Z7c»^ --' 
piaure, which tjt^G ^bir^rt3ii:y 

Hence appears ^^ ^ faigrh ' 

painter to the t<=»I* 
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view. He canaot do it. Extenfion alone, 
though amufiDg in nature, will never make a 
piflure. It mu^ he /upporteJ. 



Cardiff lies low, though it is not unple:^ 
fantly feated on the land fide among woody 
hills. As we approached^ it appeared with 
more of the furniture of antiquity about it 
than any town we had feen in Wales; but m 
the /pot the pidurefque eye finds it too entire 
to be in full perfedion. The caftie, which 
was formerly the prifon of the unfortunate 
Robert, fon of William the Firft, who lan- 
guiflied here the laft twenty years of his life, 
is ftill, I believe, a prifon, and in good re- 
pair. 

From the town and parts adjacent, the 
windings and approach of the river Tave 
from the Tea, with the full tide, make a grand 
appearance. This is, on the whole, the finefl 
eftuary we had feen in Wales. 



From the heights beyond Cardiff, the views 
of the channel on the right continue, and of 
the Wellh mountains on the left. The 
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Sugar-loaf near Afeergavenuy appears ftill 
diftindly. The road leads through inclofed 
lanes. 



Newport lies pleafantly on a declivity. A 
good view might be taken from the retro- 
fye€t of the river, the bridge and the caftle. 
A few flight alterations would make it pic- 
turefque. 



Beyond Newport fome of the views of the 
channel were finer than any we had feen. 
The coaft, though it continues flat, becomes 
more woody, and the parts are larger. 

About feven miles from Newport, the 
road winds among woody hills ; which here 
and there form, beautiful dips at their inter- 
fedions. On one of thefe knolls ftand the 
ruins 6f a caftle, which has once made a 
grand appearance ; but it is now degraded 
into a modern dwelling. 



As we approached the paftage over the 

Briftol channel, the views of it became ftill 

K a more 
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more interefting. On the eight, we left the 
magnificent ruins of Caldicot-caftle, and ar- 
rived at the ferry- houfe about three in the 
afternoon, where we were fo fortunate as to 
find the boat preparing to fet fail. It had 
attempted to crofs at high water in the. morn- 
ing, but after toiling three hours againft the 
wind, it was obliged to put back. This 
afforded another opportunity when the water 
was at ebb ; for the boat can pais only at the 
two extremes of the tide, and feldom oftener 
than once in a day. 

We had fcarccly alighted at the ferry- 
houfe, when we heard the boatman winding 
his horn from the beach about a quarter of a 
mile below, as a fignal to bring down the 
horfes. When they were all embarked, the 
horn founded again for the paifengers. A 
very multifarious company affembled j and a 
miferable walk we had to the boat through 
fludge and over flielvlng and flippery rocks. 
When we got to it we found eleven horfes 
on board, and above thirty people ; and our 
chatfe (which we had intended to convert 
into a cabin during the voyage) flung into 
the Ihrouds. 
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The boat, after fomc ftruggling with the 
fhelves, at length gained the channel. The 
wind was unfavourable, which obliged us to 
make feveral tach, as the feamen phrafe 
them. Thefe tacks occafioned a Buttering 
in the fail ; and this produced a ferment- 
ation among the horfes, till their fears reduced 
them again to order. 

Livy gives us a beautiful piSure of the 
terror of cattle in a fcene of this kind.— 
" Primus erat pavor, quum, foluta rate, in 
" altum raperentur. Ibi urgentes inter fe, 
" cedentibus extremis ab aqua, trepidati- 
** onem aHquantam edebant ; donee quietem ' 
" ipfe timor circumfplcientibus aquam fe- 
" ciffct*." 



The fcenery of this fliort voyage was of 
little value. We had not here the fteep 
folding banks of the Wye to produce a fuc- 
ceffion of new landfcapes. Our pi^ure 
now was motionlefs. From the beginning 



• Lib. XXI. cap. ; 
K3 
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This paflage as well as the other over 
the Severn, (for there is one alfo a little 
above,) are often efteemed dangerous. The 
tides are uncommonly rapid in this channel ; 
and when a briik wind happens to blow 
in a contrary direftion, the waters are rough. 
The boats too are often ill-managed ; for 
what is done repeatedly, is often done care- 
lefsly. A Briti(h admiral, who had lived 
much at fea, riding up to one of thefe ferries, 
with an intention to'pafs over, and obferving 
the boat, as fhe was working acrofs the 
channel from the other fide, declared he durft 
not truft himfelf to the feamanfhip of fuch 
fellows as managed her; and turning his 
horfe, went round by Glocefter. 

Several melancholy accidents indeed with- 
in the courfe of a dozen years, have thrown 
difcredit on thefe ferries. One we had from 
a gentleman, who himfelf providentially 
efaped being loft. He went to the beach 
juft as the veflel was unmooring. His horfe 
had been embarked before, together with 
fi.'ity head of cattle. A paffage with fuch 
company appeared fo dlfagreeable, that he 
and about fix or feven paflengers whom he 
found on the beach, among whom was a 
K 4 . young 
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young lady, ^eed to get into an open boat 
and be towed over by the large one. 

The paflfage was rough,, and they obferved 
the cattle on board the larger veflel rather 
troublefome. They were now about haliF 
way over, when an ox near the aperture in 
the fide of the veflel, mentioned above for 
the entrance and cgrefs of cattle, entangled 
his born in a wooden Aider which ctofes it, 
and which happened according to the care- 
lefs cuftom of boatmen, to be unpinned. 
The beail finding his head fixed, and en- 
deavouring to difengage himfelf, drew up the 
fiider. The veffcl heeled i the tide ruftied 
in ; and all was inftant coafufion. The 
danger and the impoffibility of oppofing it 
in fuch a croud ftruck every one at once. 

In the mean time the paffengers in the 
open boat, who were equally confcious of 
the ruin, had nothing left but to cut the 
rope, which tied them to the finking veffel. 
But not a knife could be found in the whole 
company. After much confufion, a little 
neat tortoife-iheU pen-knife was produced; 
with which unequal inftrument they juft got 
the rope fevered, when the large veflel and its 
whole contents went down : all on board 
periihed. 
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perilhed, except two or three oxen which 
were feen floating on the furface ; and it was 
believed got to ftiore. 

The joy of the paflengers in the boat 
was however fhort-Iived. It foon appeared 
they had efcaped only one mode of death : 
they were left to themfelves in a wide ex- 
panfe of water } at the mercy of a tide ebb- 
ing with a violent current to the fea ; with- 
out oars or fail ; and without one perfon on 
board who had ever handled ather. A 
gentleman among them had juft authority 
enough to keep them all quiet ; without 
which their fafety could not have been in- 
fured a moment. He then took up a paddle, 
the only inftniment on board, with an inten- 
tion, if poflible, to get the boat on Aore ; 
but the young lady, who was his niece, 
throwing her arms round him, in an agony 
of defpair, not knowing what fhe did, would 
not let him proceed. He was obliged to. 
quiet her by threatening in a furious tone to 
ftrike her down inftantly with the oar, if Ihe 
did not defift. Notwithftanding all his ef- 
forts they were hurried away by the ebbing 
waters as far as Kingroad; where the vio- 
lence of the tide flackening. he prevented 

the 
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the boat from going cut to Tea ; and got it by 
dc^ees to Jhore. 

From the gentleman who told us this ftory, 
we had the account of the lofs of an open 
boat in the fame paffage, through the obfti- 
nacy of a paflenger. 

The wind was tough, and a perfon on 
board loft his hat ; which floated away in a 
contrary dire£tion. He begged the water- 
man to turn round to recorer it ; but the 
waterman told him it was as much as their 
lives were worth to attempt it ; on which the 
paflenger, who feemed to be a tradefman, 
ftarted up, feized the helm, and fwore the 
fellow fhould return. In the ftruggle the 
helm got a wrong twifl, and the boat inftantly 
filled and went to the bottom. It appeared 
afterwards that the hat was of value, for the 
owner had fecreted feveral bills in the lining 
of it. 

For ourfelves, however, we found the paf- 
fage only a difagreeable one ; and if there 
was any danger, we faw it not. The danger 
chiefly, I fuppofe, arifes firom carcleffnefs 
and overloading the boat. 

As 
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As our chalfe could not be landed, till the 
tide flowed ' up the beach, we "viete. obliged 
to wait at the ferry-houfe. Our lyindows 
overlooked the channel, and the WcIIh-cbaft^ 
which, fcen from a higher ftand, became now 
a woody and beautiful dlftance. The wind 
was brifk and the fun clear, except that at 
intervals it was intercepted by a few floating 
clouds. The playing-lights, which arofe from 
this circumftance on the oppofite coaft, were 
very piaurefque. Purfuing each other, they 
fometimes juft caught the tufted tops of trees ; 
then gleaming behind ihadowy woods, they 
fpread along the vales till they faded infenfibly 
away. 

Often thefe partial lights are more ftarion- 
ary ; when the clouds, which fling their length- 
' ened fliadows on diftant grounds, hang fome 
time balanced in the air. But whenever 
found, or from whatever fource derived, the 
painter obferves them with the greateft ac- 
curacy; he marks their different appearances, 
and lays them up in his memory among the 
choice ingredients of diftant landfcape. Al- 
moft alone they are fufficient to vary diftance. 
A mul- 
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A mubipBaty of objeSt^ ' melted harmonloufly . 
together, contribute to enrich it : but without 
throwing in thefe gleaming ligbts^ the artift 
can hardly avoid beavinefi*. 



* When the fludows of floadog clondt fall upon the fides 

of mountains, they have a bad efieft. See FiAurefque 

Otdcrrat. on Scotch X^andfcape, vol. ii. p. 151. 
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SECTION XU. 

V KOH the ferry-faoufe to Briilol, the ^ews 
are amufing. The firft; fcene was a fpacious 
lawn, about a mile in diameter, the area of 
which was flat ; and the boundary a grand 
woody bank, adorned with towers and villas, 
ftanding either boldly near the top, or feated 
in woody recedes near the bottom. The 
horizon line is well varied, and broken. 

The whole of this landfcape is too large ; 
and not characterized enough to make a pio 
ture; but the contraft between the pldn and 
the wood, both of which are objeAs of equal 
grandeur, is pleating; and many of the parts, 
taken feparately, would form into good com- 
pofition. 



When we left the plain, the road carried 
us into fhady lanes, winding round woody 
eminences ; one of which was crowned with 
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an artificial caftle. The caftle indeed, which 
confifted of one tower, might have been 
better imagined : the tffed however was good, 
though the objeft was paltry. 



About three miles on this fide of Briftol, 
we had a grand view of rifing country. It 
confifted of a pleafing mixture of wood and 
lawn : the parts were large ; and the houfes 
and villages fcattered in good proportion. 
The whole, when we faw it, was overfpread 
with a purplifti tint, which, as the objefts 
were fo near, we could not account for j but 
it united all the parts together in very pleaf- 
ing harmony. 

Nature's landfcapes are generally harmo- 
nized. Whether the fky is enlightened, or 
whether it lowers ; whether it is tinted, or 
whether it is untinted, it gives its yellow 
luftre, or its grey obfcurity, to the furface of 
the earth. It is but feldom however, that we 
meet with thofe_^roB^ barmoniising tintSy which 
the landfcape before us prefented. 

As the air is the vehicle of thefe tints, 
diftant cbjeas will of courfe participate of 
them in the greateft degree ; the foregrounds 

wiU 
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will be little affefted, as they are feen only 
through a very thin veil of tinted air. But 
when the painter thinks it proper to intro- 
duce thefe ftrong tints into his diftances, he 
will ^ve his foregrounds likewife, in fome 
degree, a participating hue; more perhaps 
than in reality belongs to them j or, at leaft, 
he will work them up with fuch colours, mute 
or vivid, as accord beft with the general tone 
of his landfcape. — How far it is proper for 
him to attempt thefe uncommon appearances 
of nature, is not a decided queftion. If the 
landfcape before us fhould be painted with 
that full purple glow, with which we faw it 
overfpread, the connoiffeur would probably 
take offence, and call it affeded. 



The approach to Briftol is grand j and the 
Environs everywhere fhewthe neighbourhood 
of an opulent city ; though the city itfelf lay 
concealed till we entered it. For a confidcr- 
able way, the road led between ftone-walls, 
which bounded the fields on each fide. This 
boundary, though of all others the moft un- 
pleafmg, is yet not an improper approach to 
a great 
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a great town ; it is a kind of connediag 
thread. 

The narrownefs of the port of Briftol, 
which i« formed by the banks of the river, is 
very ftriking. It may be called' a dry har- 
bour, notwithftanding the river : for the vef- 
fels, when the tide ebbs, lie on an ouzy bed 
in a deep channel. The returning tide lifts 
them to the height of the wharfs. It ex- 
hibits of courfe none of thofe beautiful wind- 
ing fliores, which often adorn an eftuary. 
The port of Briftol was probably firft formed 
when veflels, afraid of being cut from their 
harbours by corfairs, ran up high into the 
country for fecurity. 

The great church is a remnant only of the 
ancient fabric. It has been a noble pile when 
the nave was complete, and the ftunted tower 
crowned with a fpire, as I fuppofe it once 
was. We were forry we did not look into 
Ratcliff church, which is faid to be an elegant 
piece of Gothic architefture. 

The country around Briftol is beautiful, 
though we had not time' to examine it. The 
fcenery about the Hot-wells is in a great de- 
gree pidlurcfque. The riyer is cooped be- 
tween two high hills ; both of which are 
adorned 
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adorned with a rich pro&fion of rock, wood^ 
ftpd T«rdure, Here is do offikip indeed, but 
as far as foregrounds alone make a pifSure, 
(and they will do much better alone than 
dyiances:^ we aye prefented with a very beau- 
tiful one.— Between thefe hills fiands the 
pump-room, clofe to the river; and every 
fliip, that fails into Bri0»l, fails under its 
windows. 



The road between Brifiol and Bath con- 
tains very little worth notice. We had been 
informed 'of fome grand retrofped: views, 
but we did not find them. We were told 
afterwards^ there are two roads between Bath 
and Briftol; of which the Glocefterihire road 
is the more pi&urefque. If fo, we unfortu- 
nately took the wrong one. 



At B^ the buildings are fplendid ; but 
the pidurefque eye finds little amufement 
among fuch objefte. The circus, from 4 
corner of one of the ftreets that run into it, 
is thrown into perfpe^ive ; and if it be hap- 
L pUy 
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jaly enlightened, is feen with advantage. 
The crefcent is built in a fimpler, and greater 
ftyle of architefture. 

I have heard an ingenious friend, Colonel 
Mitford, who is well verfed in the theory of 
the pifturefque, fpeak of a very beautiful and 
grand efFedl of light and fliade, which he had 
fometimes obferved from an afternoon fun, 
in a bright winter-day, on this ftruilure. 
No fuch efFeft could happen in fummer ; as 
the fun, in the fame meridian, would be then 
too high. A grand mafs of light, falling on 
one fide of the Crefcent, melted imperceptibly 
into as grand a body of fhade on the other ; 
and the effect rofe from the oppojition and 
graduation of thefe extremes. It was ftill in- 
creafed by the pillars, and other members of 
architecture, which beautifully varied, and 
broke both the light and the ihade, and gave 
a richnefs to each. The whole feemed like 
an effort of nature to fet off art ; and the eye 
roved about in aftonilhment to fee a mere 
mafs of regularity become the ground of fo 
pleafmg a difplay of harmony and pi^upefque 
effeft. The elliptical form of the building 
was the magical fource of this exhibition. 

As 
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Asobjefts of curiofity, the parades, the 
baths, the rooms, and the abbey» are all worth 
feeing. The rifing grounds about Bath, as 
they appear from the town, are a great orna- 
ment to // : though they have nothing pleaf- 
ing in tbemfclves. There is no variety in 
the out-line; no breaks, no mafles of woody 
fcenery. ' 



From Bath to Chippenham, the road is 
pleafant ; but I know not, that it deferves any 
higher epithet. 



From Chippenham to Marlborough, we 
pafled over a wild plain, which conveys no 
idea but that of vaftnefs, unadorned with 
beauty. 

Nature, in fcenes like thefe, feems only to 
have chalked out her defigns. The ground 
is laid in, but left unfinifhed. The orna- 
mental part is wanting — the river, or the 
lake winding through the bottom, which lies 
in form to receive it ; the hanging rocks, to 
adorn fome fliooting promontory j and the 
L 2 woody 
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woody fcreen& to incompafB, and gire ricKnefs 
■to the whole. 



Marlborough-down, is one of thofe vatt 
dreary fcenes, which our anceftors, in the 
dignity of a ftate of nature, chofe as a repo- 
Ctory of their dead. Everywhere we fee the 
tumuli, which were raifed over their aflies ; 
among which the largeft is Silbury-hill, 
Thefe flru^ures have no date in the hiilory 
of time ; and will be, in all probability, 
among its moft lading monuments. Our an- 
ceftors had no ingenious arts to gratify their 
ambition ; and as they could not aim at im- 
mortality by a buft, a ftatue, or a piece of 
bas-relief, they endeavoured to obtain it by 
works of enormous labour. It was thus in 
other barbarous countries. Before the intro- 
duftion of arts in Egypt, kings endeavoured 
to immortalize themfelves by lying under 
pyramids. 



As we paffed, what sac called, the ruins of 
Abury, We could not but admire the induftry 

and 
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and fagocity of thofe antiquariam, "vvim can 
trace a regular plah in foch a mafe c^ ap- 
parent cfMifi^oa *. 



At the great inn at Marlborough, formerly 
a manfion of the Somerfet-family, one of 
thefe tumuli Hands in the garden, and is 
whimfically cut into a ffural walk; which, 
ttfcending imperceptibly, is lengthened into 
lialf a mile. The concnt at leaft igVves an idea 
v^ the hulk of thefe mafiy fabrics. 



From Marlborough, the Yoad takes a 
more agreeable appearance. Saremake-foreft, 
throagh which it pafies, is a pleafant, woody 
fcene : and great part of the way afterwards 
u adorned with little groves, and op^ioing 
glades, which form a variety of fecbnd dif- 
tances on the right. Bat we feldom fotind ia 
foreground to fet them off to advantage. 



* See »n account of Aburyt by Dr.Stdcely. 

The 
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The country foon degenerates into open 
■corn-lands: but near Hungcrfofd, which is 
not an unpleafant town, it recoTcrs a little 
fpirit ; and the road pafles through clofe lanes, 
with breaks here and there, into the country, 
between the boles of trees. 



As we approach Newberry, we had a view 
of Donnington-caftle ; one of thofe fcencs 
where the unfortunate Charles reaped fome 
glory. Nothing now remains of this gallant 
fortrefs, but a gate-way and two towers. The 
hill, on which it ftands, is fo overgrown with 
brufti-wood, that we could fcarcely difcem any 
veftiges either of the walls of the caftle, or 
of the. works which had been thrown up 
againft it. 

This whole woody hill, and the ruins upon 
it, are now tenantfed,- as we were informed 
by our. guide,'; only by ghoftsj which how- 
ever .add.milt^' tO the dignity of thefe for^ 
faken habitations, and are, for that reafon, of 
great ufe in defcription. 

In Virgil's days, when the Tarpeian rock 
was graced by the grandeur of the capital, it 

was 
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was fufficiently ennobled. . But in its early 
ftate, when it was fylvejiribus borfida dumis^ 
it' wanted fomething to give it fplendor. 
The poet therefore, has judicioufly added a 
few ideas of the awful kind ; and has con- 
trived by this machinery to imprefs it witH 
more dignity in its rude ftate, than it pofTefTed 
in its adorned one : 

Jam Cum religio pavidos terrebat agreftes 
Dira loci ; jam turn fylvam, faxamque timebanC. 
" Hoc nemnsi hanc. inquit, frondofo vertice collem, 
" (Quis Deus, incertum eft) habitat Deus. Arcades !pfum 
, *' Credunt fe vidiffe Jovem, cum faipe nigrantem 
" ^gida concnteret deitra, nimbofque cieret," 



Of thefe imaginary beings the painter, in 
the meantime, makes little ufe. The intro- 
dudtion of them, inftead of raifmg, would 
depreciate his fubjeO:. The chara^ers indeed 
of Jupiter, Juno, and all that progeny, are 
rendered as familiar to us, through the an- 
tique, as thofe of Alexander and Casfar. But 
the judicious artift will be cautious how he 
goes farther. The poet will introduce a phan- 
tom of any kind without fcruple. He knows 
his advantage. He fpeaks to the imagination ; 
and if he deal only in general ideas^ as all good 
poets 
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poets on fuch fubjeds will do, every readfiV 
will form the phantom according to his tmra 
conception. But the painter, who {peaks to 
tiie 4yr»haa a more difficult work. He cannot 
deal in general terms : he is obliged to partiac- 
lariae : and it is not likely, that the fpe^bttoc 
will have the fame idea of a phantom which he 

has. The painter therefore a£is prudently 

in abilaining, as much as pofiible, from the 
reprefentation of fiditious beings. 



The country about Newberry fumifhed 
little amufement. But if it is not piQurefque, 
it is very biftorical. • 

In every bifiorical country there are a fet 
of ideas which peculiarly belong to it. Haf- 
ttngs, and Tevik^ury; Runnentede^ and Cla- 
rendon, have all their affociatc ideas. The 
ruins of abbeys and caftles have another fet-: 
and it is a foothing amufement in travellii^-, 
to ajjimilate the mind to the ideas of the country. 
The ground we now trod, has many hiftori- 
cat ideas aflbciated with it ; two great battles, 
a long fiege, and the death of the gallant 
Lord Falkland. 

The 
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The road from Newberry to Reading,' 
leads through lanes, from which a flat and 
woody country is exhibited on the right, and 
rifmg grounds on the left. Some unpleafant 
common fields intervene. 



In the new road from Reading to Henley, 
the high grounds overlook a very pifturefque 
diftance on the right. The country indeed 
is flat ; but this is a circumftance we do not 
dillike in a diflance, when it contains a 
variety of wood and plain ; and when the 
parts are large, and well-combined. 



Henley lies pleafantly among woody hills : 
but the chalk, burfting everywhere from the 
foil, ftrikes the eye in fpots; and injures the 
landfcape. 



Hence we ftruck again into the road acrofs 

Hounflow-heath j having crouded much more 

M within 
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within the fpace of a fortnight (to which 
our time was limited) than we ought to liave 
done. 
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